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OPINIONS ON THOMAS MERTON 
EDITOR: 

I cannot see why you printed such “damnation 
with faint praise” as is found in Virginia M. 
Shaddy’s “Thomas Merton and No Man Is an Island” 
(October). It may keep the Merton controversy 
alive but it is hardly consistent with your previous 
position of acceptance of his writings as wise and 
good. I am thinking especially of your own spirited 
defense of him in which you said: “With all due 
deference to Father Aelred Graham, I too am glad 
that Father Merton is writing, for he summons us 
all to green pastures beside the still waters of recol- 
lection where the Primal Truth comes to us in a 
golden shower of certitude.” Anything Thomas Mer- 
ton has written since then is but an extension of 
what you here applaud. 

Sister Mary Julian Baird, R.S.M. 
Mt. Aloysius Jr. College, Cresson, Pa. 
Ed.: I feel that a Catholic magazine should pro- 


voke readers to think for themselves rather than 
impose the editor’s opinions. 


CONFIDENCE IN EISENHOWER 
EDITOR: 

I am happy over the vote of confidence the Ameri- 
can people have given our President in the elections. 
The failure to win Congress shows his victory was 
a vote of confidence in him, not in his party. He 
can now snub his party’s foreign policy complacency 
and form a positive policy to deal with the Middle 
East and with the Red aggression in Hungary... . 


Benni K. Wassburg 
Wilmington, Del. 


CRUELTY IN THE SLAUGHTERHOUSE 
EDITOR: 

During the last session of Congress, a committee 
was set up to investigate charges about slaughter- 
house methods in the U. S. An accelerated program 
will be sought in the current Congressional sessions 
by interested persons. However, unless the man-in- 
the-street is shocked into the knowledge that slaugh- 
terhouse inhumanities do exist and are occurring on 
a large scale, nothing much will ever happen. The 





pamphlet giving the Congressional Hearings 
on § 1636, the Slaughterhouse Bill, is graphic- 
ally informative. Reading between the lines, 
especially in this Congressional brochure, it is 
evident to me that elimination of cruelties and 
adoption of humane slaughterhouse techniques 
are an altogether feasible objective. It does 
seem too that control will have to be imposed: 
they will not be voluntarily developed. 

To me, condoning of present slaughterhouse 
techniques is clearly allied to moral delin- 
quency. At the very least, it violates the canons 
of ordinary decency and lowers the dignity of 
man. ... In addressing you, I’ve done so as 
an outraged Catholic layman... . 


Frederick C. Seubert 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRO AND CON THE McCARRAN ACT 
EDITor: 


On a recent trip to Chicago, we found this 
priceless gem, THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

It is fortunate that the Father Sheerins 
(“Shall We Conform Or Think?”: July) can 
and do speak up. There are all too many others 
who cannot see the forest for the trees. 

In this the eleventh hour of peril when some 
of us can feel the hot breath of Communism 
down our necks, it would seem in my humble 
opinion that we do not need the ivory-towered 


worshiper-of-the-state like the good Jesuit 
scholastic, John J. Navone (“The Anti-Italian 
McCarran Act,” by Rev. J. J. Navone: July). 
All the other articles in July were priceless. 


Mrs. S. F. Ceplecha 
Redwood Falls, Minn. 


OCTOBER COVER INAPPROPRIATE 
EDITOR: 


I consider the cover of the October issue of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD as most inappropriate. 
What do you desire to do? Stir up hatred 
perhaps? Otherwise what was the purpose 
of having the photograph captioned “Guards- 
men Hold Back Clinton Mob With Bayonets” 
when it wasn’t even keyed to an article con- 
tained in the magazine? I wish that you, as an 
editor of a respected publication would explain. 
, - I am more than suspicious that the 
choice of the subject of the picture was dic- 
tated by a ridiculous hostility to such persons, 
the identity and full views of whom are un- 
known to you, as strolled the streets of the 
small town of Clinton, Tennessee, a certain 
Saturday night recently (when I’m sure you'll 
concede school was not in session) only to be 
confronted by the bayonets of a mustered Na- 
tional Guard because the overwhelming senti- 
ment of the local community down there was 


opposed to compulsory school integration. .. . 

If the problem of interracial relations is to 
be solved only by full integration, as I believe 
is the thesis advanced by you, then . . . why 
the flight of non-parochial Catholic institutions 
other than hospitals and charitable homes, 
away from the metropolis to outlying regions. 
Insofar as I have observed it, it is due, it 
would appear, to racial changes in the popula- 
tion of our city. At least you will admit that 
Southerners make their position publicly known 
in advance. They don’t say one thing and do 
another, viz., slink to the suburbs. There is 
a world of difference between racial prejudice 
and racial pride. Perturbed 

New York City 


Ed.: The purpose of the cover was to stir 
up hatred, not of individuals, but hatred of the 
social evils of segregation which spawn such 
episodes as that at Clinton. There can be a 
valid difference of opinion as to how long 
these evils may be tolerated in order to avoid 
greater evils, but I know of no Catholic au- 
thority who approves segregation itself. That 
Catholic institutions might “flee” from Negro 
sections is regrettable but possible: however, 
before condemning such an institution, I would 
like to see a bill of particulars. 


CATHOLIC LIBERALISM — OLD STUFF? 
EDITOR: 


... The song of the Catholic liberal that our 
American liberalism is not the same as that 
nasty old classical stuff is getting rather mo- 
notonous. [Cf. “The Catholic Liberal,” by Mr. 
Wm. J. Sullivan, S.J., in June, also reply in 
November by George Gent, “Liberal, Con- 
servative, Catholic”]. The basic tenets of lib- 
eralism are the same whether on this side of 
the Atlantic or the other. They are the rejec- 
tion of religious authority and the notion that 
truth and morality are relative. The song is 
no more sacred in the mouth of Jefferson than 
in the mouth of Voltaire. In these days it takes 
courage to admit it. 

The liberalism that gives us trouble is not 
merely political, therefore “the integrity of 
the Catholic faith cannot be reconciled with 
opinions verging on Naturalism or Rational- 
ism, the essence of which is to sterilize Chris- 
tianity, and to install in society the supremacy 
of man to the exclusion of God.” These are 
the words of Pope Leo XIII. He also pointed to 
the real heart of the matter when he said: 
“Of the rights of man the masses have al- 
ready heard enough; it is time they hear of 
the rights of God.” ... John J. Leitner 

Union, N. J. 


Il 
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A Little Christmas List: 
THE HOLY BIBLE 


Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
IN ONE VOLUME 


Regular edition: Maroon cloth, $7.50. Fam- 
ily: Dark red cloth, red edges, with eight 
pages for family records, $8.50. Black leath- 
er, gold edges, gold stamping, boxed, $15. 
As above, bound in morocco, $25. 


A leaflet showing an exact reproduction of 
two pages will be sent on request. 


A PATH THROUGH GENESIS 


By Bruce Vawter, C.M. 


A wonderful introduction to the first book 
of the Bible. All problems are fairly dealt 
with in the light of the latest scholarship, but 
the emphasis is on the value of the teaching 
it contains. Delightfully illus. $4.00 


BEGINNINGS 


Prose and Verse 
by New Cotholic Writers 


A pleasant mixture of short stories, verse 
and a few essays by writers now unknown or 
little known, of whom some may be on their 
way to being very well known indeed. Intro- 


duction by Dan Herr. $3.50 


A RIGHT TO BE MERRY 


by Sister Mary Francis, P.C. 


A book you can give to almost anyone and 
be sure of both giving great pleasure, and 
making a new friend for Poor Clares, whose 
life it describes so delightfully. $3.00 


ABBE PIERRE SPEAKS 


The greatest of all modern challenges to the 
comfortable, just as Abbe Pierre hurled it. 
Ilustrated with striking photographs. $3.50 


CRIPPLED VICTORY 
by Josephine Burton 
The author's son was born with deformed 
arms and hands which his mother was told 
would always be useless. So it is no small 
triumph for her (and her son) that he now 
plays tennis—and wins. $2.75 


ALL THE WAY TO HEAVEN 
by Helen Caldwell Day 
A story written around the Catholic Union 


of the Sick: much recommended for shut-ins 
and those who look after them. $2.75 


Order from any bookstore 


Are there children on your Christmas list? Let us send you our complete children's catalog. 
This, like the Christmas Trumpet, (in which you will find the books above reviewed) will 
come to you free and postpaid. Address your request to Gloria MacGill at — 


SHEED & WARD 


New York 3 
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DECEMBER, 1956 


Gang War in the Middle East 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


I. is laboring the obvious to say that the conscience of the world has been 
stunned by the Anglo-French grab of the Suez Canal district. The bombing 
attack on Egypt was more shocking than the Communist incursion in 
Korea: we had expected the Reds to strike, only the timing was dubious. 
But we never anticipated that two leading guarantors of peace would 
become gangsters. 

Here were two free nations, pledged to the rule of law, rooted in the 
Christian tradition of justice under law, suddenly becoming aggressors. 
The Charter was acceptable to them as long as it served their purpose but 
a mere piece of paper when it got in their way. Eden plunged Britain’s 
prestige to its lowest level this century when he gave the signal for the 
bombing raids. He called it a police action rather than aggression but con- 
fessed he had acted for “the vital interests” of Britain. By so doing he 
gave a sinister example to those young nations of the East whose only 
moral code is national self-interest. When Eden took justice into his 
own hands, he invited all other potential aggressors to do likewise. Rus- 
sia did likewise. It followed Eden’s example and sent troops to invade 
Hungary and bathe the country in blood. Scared by the Russian ulti- 
matum and pressured by the U. S., Eden conformed to the U. N. cease-fire. 
Let’s hope the wound in the Western alliance will heal. 


é 

A BLow has been struck at the League,” said Eden at the time of 
Mussolini’s rape of Ethiopia. II Duce’s bombs dropping on that little 
country signaled the end of the League of Nations. It certainly looks as 
though Eden may have struck a fatal blow at the United Nations. He 
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flouted the Charter, as he had snub- 
bed the U. S., by rushing headlong 
into war. He claimed that time was 
of the essence and that he could not 
wait for the U. N. machinery to 
operate. When Mr. Gaitskell, leader 
of the Labor Party, asked the Prime 
Minister his justification for the 
bombing of Cairo, Eden replied: 
“the situation.” No reference to law 
or justice—but “the situation.” 

I suppose almost every ruler who 
started a war felt that the situation 
demanded it. The U. N. was founded 
precisely to forestall trigger-happy 
rulers from making a flip judgment 
that their “situation” calls for a 
war of aggression. An excited Prime 
Minister, nettled by a tin-pan dic- 
tator’s taunts, is the worst possible 
judge of how to handle a situation. 
Eden was pledged to the sane and 
sensible idea that seventy-five dele- 
gates of impartial nations are better 
judges of a situation than one 
Prime Minister who is so emotion- 
ally embroiled in it that he cannot 
see the forest for the trees. 


Ix his article in this issue, Mr. de 
la Bedoyere seems almost prophetic. 
We received the article before the 
bombs fell on Egypt so he had no 
knowledge of the Anglo-French ag- 
gression. Yet he anticipated public 
opinion’s reaction to the Canal grab. 
He says that world opinion feels 
that the use of force should be out- 
lawed, except on the 
part of the U. N. 
When an individual 
ruler resorts to it to- 
day, “it is used with a bad con- 
science and despite the realization 
that world opinion is against it.” 
Mr. de la Bedoyere insists that 
peaceful agreements prove to the 
mutual advantage of both sides, that 
war is futile. Why then do rulers 


War Is 
Futile 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


attempt to use force today? They 
have their eyes fixed on their na- 
tion’s glorious past, according tc 
our British contributor. It does 
seem that Eden and his Tories, feel- 
ing frustrated by American diplo- 
macy in their earlier attempts to use 
force, nostalgic for the halcyon days 
of Britain’s power and glory, struck 
a blow for auld lang syne. 

Eden managed to get a vote of 
confidence in the House of Com- 
mons. I don’t believe the British 
people will bless this robbery. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury has said 
that “Christian opinion is terribly 
uneasy and unhappy” over the affair 
because “world opinion on the 
whole — almost entirely —is con- 
vinced we have made a grave error.” 


Mx. GAITSKELL spoke for the Bri- 
tain nurtured in Christianity and 
the Common Law when he listed the 
evil results of Eden’s action. He 
said the decision had set a bad ex- 
ample to every potential aggressor, 
had wrecked the Commonwealth, 
had imperiled the good relations 
with the U. S., had dealt a devastat- 
ing blow to the U. N., and had blight- 
ed the fair hopes of freedom for the 
Iron Curtain countries by inviting 
Russian aggression. 

Eden’s folly was good news for 
the Kremlin. It substantiated the 
nasty charges of “imperialism” and 
“war-mongering” that the Soviets 
had been flinging at the big Western 
nations. On Dec. 29, 1955 Khrush- 
chev said: “Imperialists are behind 
Israel, trying to exploit it against 
the Arabs for their benefit.” Eden 
denies that the Israeli invasion and 
the Anglo-French attack were two 
prongs of the one concerted aggres- 
sion; Perhaps! Let us say that it 
was an extraordinary coincidence 
that both nations struck at their 
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common enemy, Nasser, at almost 
the same time and from different 
directions. Let us say that Eden 
desired only to bring about an early 
cessation of hostilities. Isn’t that 
dandy? We can say all kinds of nice 
things about aggressors if we ignore 
the facts. Fortunately, the General 
Assembly in voting 64 to 5 for a 
cease-fire, stared the facts in the 
face. 


THE INVASION BY THE ISRAELIS 


Tue obvious fact in the Israel- 
Egypt conflict is that Israel invaded 
Egypt. Undoubtedly there was pro- 
vocation. Undoubtedly the Egyptian 
suicide squads had crossed Israel’s 
borders repeatedly committing mur- 
der and sabotage. These however 
were sporadic instances whereas the 
invasion by the Israelis was a full- 
scale war. In launching such a war, 
Israel had broken its pledge as a 
U. N. member to refrain from ag- 
gression. Moreover, it snubbed the 
U. N. cease-fire resolution and it 
took American and Russian pres- 
sure to make it heed the U. N. appeal 
to withdraw troops from Egypt. 

Abba Eban, Israel’s delegate to 
the U. N., defended his nation’s 
military operations on the score of 
self-defense. He said he believed 
Israel had a right to cross Egyptian 
borders to smoke out armed units 
that had harassed, murdered or 
wounded Israeli inhabitants. He 
admitted there was an aggressor in 
the Middle East but that Nasser, 
through his bloodthirsty fedayeen, 
was the aggressor. 

The case against the Israelis is 
not quite so obvious as the case 
against the British and French but 
it is clear enough to make out Israel 
as the aggressor. Moreover, we have 
to remember that Israel under the 
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Armistice Pact had promised not to 
attack Egypt. Nasser’s hands are 
covered with Jewish blood but we 
cannot say that Israel comes into 
court with clean hands. 


| ae since 1948, Arab marauders 
had been going over the border 
to create disturbances. For a few 
years, these raids were made mainly 
by Arab refugees or farmers who 
crossed the border to visit relatives 
or revisit farmlands. They had been 
displaced from their homes in Pal- 
estine by the victory of Israel’ over 
Egypt in the 1948 war, about one 
million Arabs having been driven 
from their homes by the war. The 
Israelis retaliated after these raids 
with well-organized 
military raids of 
their own. Four of 
these were of such 
proportions that they made the 
headlines abroad. The Israeli attack 
on the village of Kibya in Jordan in 
1953 resulted in the killing of 53 
Arabs and the U. N. Security Coun- 
cil condemned Israel for it by a vote 
of 9 to 0. In 1954 for the killing of 
11 Israelis near Beersheba, the 
Israelis retaliated with a raid on 
Nahhalin in Jordan, killing 9 and 
wounding 19. The Mixed Armistice 
Commission condemned the Israelis 
for this. The scene of the troubles 
then shifted. In 1955 an Israeli 
force killed 38 Egyptians and 
wounded 31 at Gaza and again the 
Security Council censured Israel. 


An Eye for 
An Eye 


Txse facts are helpful in enabling 
us to see the background of the 
present quarrel. Mr. Eban claims 
that Arab raids took a somewhat 
different form in the spring of 1956. 
Fedayeen, suicide squads of Egyp- 
tian Arabs with bases on the Sinai 


peninsula, invaded Israel almost 
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every day. They were well-organ- 
ized and well-armed and Eban says 
they were obviously the product of 
Nasser’s brain and his method of 
waging war against Israel. Un- 
doubtedly, they have provoked the 
Israelis almost beyond endurance. 
But again we come back to the main 
point. Israel, as a member of the 
U. N., pledged itself against agres- 
sion and promised to submit its 
complaints to the U. N. For the sake 
of world peace, it surrendered its 
own arbitrary decision to the judg- 
ment of world opinion. It became, 
therefore, an unjust aggressor 
when it took justice into its own 
hands. 


FREEDOM FOR HUNGARY AND POLAND 


Tue revolution in Hungary and the 
new regime in Poland may look like 
the handwriting on the wall for 
Russia. They show that the Soviets 
are at least having trouble in hold- 
ing the occupied countries in line. 
It may well be that the Soviet Em- 
pire is breaking up. 

Yet I fear that we can easily be- 
come optimistic too soon. Russia 
has an iron grip on Hungary. The 
patriotic look on the Polish regime 
does not mean that the people have 
once and forever thrown off the 
chains of Communism. It does mean 
that the Kremlin will have to 
achieve by other means the domina- 
tion assured by the presence of the 
Red Army. The other methods will 
be political, economic, educational. 
Communism after all is an ideology 
that can flourish under one flag as 
well as under another, and without 
the aid of an army. The popular 
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fronts in the postwar era were proof 
of this. Besides, the Polish Reds can 
always threaten to call in the army. 

In the new regimes, we can be 
sure the Communists will have a 
finger in every pie—if this is at all 
possible. Gomulka has not con- 
cealed his Communism but if he is 
forced out, he will leave “booby 
traps” behind him. The Nazis re- 
treating used to leave fountain pens 
containing explosives. The Commu- 
nists retreating from power will 
leave “booby traps” in the form of 
agents posing as patriots and intel- 
lectuals. They have not lost their 
talent for intrigue and treachery. 

The new regime in Poland will 
undoubtedly be cut on a Commu- 
nistic pattern. We should not ex- 
pect it to be on the American plan. 
It will have the same old Commu- 
nistic bureaucracy. Recently, I 
heard a Czech exile remark that the 
Communists did introduce some 
good policies and projects and that 
these should be injected into the 
new order. If problems such as un- 
employment confront the new re- 
gime, there will be a pretext for 
adopting economic planning of a 
Communistic tone. 

In other words, the new regime 
will probably throw out some old 
Communists. But the rascals will 
come back in again. The Kremlin 
says that each country can follow 
its own path to Socialism and the 
old leaders or their pupils will come 
back disguised as Social Democrats. 
In brief, the Polish people cannot 
rest on their laurels. They have not 
won freedom. They have to plan 
every day and every hour, with 
constant, pertinacious vigilance. 


Money contributions for Hungarian refugees should be sent to Catholic 
Relief Services — NCWC, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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THEODORE MAYNARD 


0, October 18th, Theodore May- 
nard died at his home at Port Wash- 
ington, L. L, N. Y. He was such a 
frequent contributor to this maga- 
zine over the years that it would be 
superfluous to tell our readers of 
his work. He used to boast that he 
had written more for THE CATHOLIC 
Wor cp than any other writer. Look- 
ing at the number of entries under 
his name in our files, I would guess 
that his total is exceeded by no 
contemporary writers, and = sur- 
passed only by earlier stalwarts 
such as Orestes Brownson. 

He wrote in almost every possible 
literary form for us; historical ar- 
ticles, biography, literary criticism, 
fiction, poetry, and even his own 
autobiography. He was chiefly 
known for his biographies and in 


his article in July of this year he 
gave us his views on the equipment 
a good biographer should bring to 
his task. The title of the article was 
“The Muse and the Myth” and his 
theme was that a biographer should 
not be too much impressed by the 


“scientific” historians who adore 
historiography and research. They 
write dry-as-dust tomes. Rather he 
should use his imagination to in- 
terpret the subject of the biography: 
he should clothe the dry bones of 
the historical record with flesh and 
blood and convey the spirit and per- 
sonality of the man by means of a 
good, literary style. He should cul- 
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tivate the Muse and scorn the Myth 
of “scientific” history. He said re- 
search was indispensable but it 
should be used mainly as a correc- 
tive. Scholarly writing of the thesis 
sort, however, he regarded as deadly 
dull and agreed with Michelet that 
history should be a resurrection 
from the dead. 

He believed an historian should 
communicate the truth. For that 
reason he wrote not in an ivory 
tower like some pedants but on the 
popular level. He felt it was rather 
useless to write unless you could 
be read. But he was not satisfied 
with merely communicating, he 
wanted to tell the truth. In so do- 
ing he sometimes incurred the 
wrath of pietistic people who pre- 
ferred to be ignorant of the short- 
comings of noted ecclesiastics and 
the warts on the faces of saints. In 
leading Catholic biography out of 
the saccharine era he benefited not 
only the Church in America but 
history as well. 

His literary criticism was just and 
discerning. His poetry, at least so 
it seemed to me, was not always 
deeply felt but was colorful, lyrical 
and luminously clear. His prodi- 
gious literary output (he published 
forty-six books) tended to obscure 
the fact of his craftsmanship. 

The twinkle in his eye, his genial 
and gentle way with people, his 
humor bore witness to a soul that 
will find a kindred spirit in St. 
Philip Neri in Heaven. 





The Dream Fulfilled 


by THEODORE MAYNARD 


A N aching dream about the Promised One, 
An ancient passionate hope 

For the Redeemer, thus had dawn begun 
Glimmering on the eastern mountains’ slope. 


Faint and far off but giving to the heart 
Promise of coming day: 
Confusedly the Kingdom won its start 
Already with those who for the Kingdom pray. 


The Shepherds and the Magi saw the star 
Above the Stable hang; 

Simeon and Anna knew the Avatar 
And, prophets for an hour, erultant sang. 


For Him even learned Scribe and Pharisee 
Looked, but with blinded eyes; 

The home-spun Galilean could not be 
The Messiah whom they longed for to arise. 


And shrewd the judgment muttered in the beard: 
The mob he leads may break 

Into revolt; then comes what we have feared— 
Rome’s legions our last liberties to take! 


Well might they fear, when every chosen Friend 
Looked for a conquering King, 

Not for a Lord whose Kingdom should transcend, 
Immortal, all the world’s imagining. 


Israel must be redeemed---but by the Cross? 
That were unthinkable! 

And when He died they desolate mourned their loss; 
While burying Him, they buried hope as well. 


Though glinted in their minds another gleam, 
Fitful it was at best; 

Only in Mary steadfast was the dream, 
As quiet solace in her sword-pierced breast. 


Only the Virgin heard winged Gabriel 
Hailing her full of grace, 
And knew her risen Son to Israel 
Redemption brought, and to the human race. 





the GHAISTMAS PIPER 


by Anthony S. Woods, S.J. 


Pmsones No. 28,338 stirred fitfully in his sleep. Then he groaned peev- 
ishly. It was too early to get up. Why were they waking him? He turned 
over and tried to drift back to unconsciousness again. What's the sense 
of getting up at 5 o’clock in the morning when you faced the tedium of 
doing absolutely nothing all day long—nothing except sit on the wooden 
floor with your head bent, staring at the crooked and ugly Chinese boots 
on your feet. It would be such a peaceful release, if some morning you 
just didn’t wake up at all. No more would the slant-eyed guard peer in 
at you and your cell-mate every few minutes to make sure you weren't 
talking to each other. If he caught you, you were dragged before the 
prison board, cursed and chewed out savagely. After several half-hour 
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sessions of this, you got the point. 
It wasn’t worth it, so you didn’t 
talk, except when you knew that 
you were safe. 


Tue naked light-bulb in the ceiling 
glared down at the prisoner but 
didn’t bother him much. You learn- 
ed rapidly to sleep with that shining 
in your eyes. You resented it at first 
because it was like an unwinking 
guard staring into your privacy 
twenty-four hours a day. It was part 
of the whole hateful conspiracy to 
destroy your sense of dignity, to 
strip you of your personality and 
make you just a number—number 
twenty-eight-thousand-three - hun - 
dred-and-thirty-eight. No longer Fa- 
ther Tom Phillips of the Society of 
Jesus. You were isolated like a plane 
trapped in an enemy searchlight and 
couldn’t ever slip off into the friend- 
ly and protecting darkness. But 
now after seventeen months of be- 
ing stared at you no longer cared 
much and you went to sleep not be- 
cause you were so tired but because 
you were dull and there was noth- 
ing else to do. 

It’s odd how even a glaring light 
helped to make you dull. 


Tux prisoner rolled over restlessly 
again because the sound in his ears 
wouldn’t let him sleep. For over 
five-hundred days now they had 
been rousing him monotonously at 
the gray hour of five in the morning 
into a gray day. It is strange how 
you associate colors with moods. 
Your whole day seemed like a twi- 
light of existence, gray and indefi- 
nite. If only you could see a splash of 
gay color now and then—the bright 
blue of the open sky, a red roof, the 
gleam of yellow in a woman’s dress, 
the sun streaming through the rose 
window of a church, the soothing 
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green of a lawn, but the only color 
you ever glimpsed was the dirty, 
dull bricks of the tall building next 
door, which cut off the view of the 
sky from the overhead windows of 
your cell. You were a creature of 
twilight, cheerless, sodden, deper- 
sonalized, a number checked off on 
a list. Everything conspired to im- 
prison you in a listless, gray melan- 
choly. 


Deserve the monotony of unchang- 
ing days, however, they didn’t suc- 
ceed in dulling you entirely. The 
resilient human spirit grasped at 
little chance incidents to amuse it- 
self. Like the time you wakened at 
night because you felt the blanket 
being tugged off your feet. You 
couldn’t see who was doing it until 
your bleary gaze focused on a four- 
inch puppy-dog that had squeezed 
through your cell-bars and was pull- 
ing playfully at the blanket. The 
guard heard you stirring and peered 
in suspiciously. When you pointed 
to the puppy, he laughed uproar- 
iously and chased the puppy out- 
side. The fact of his laughter hu- 
manized him, made you feel that 
after all he was a man. Now at least 
you had something in common with 
him. That knowledge cheered you. 


You were cheered, too, when you 
discovered that even the Commie 
judges rested from their deadly 
labors on Sundays. Ironically they 
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kept the rest prescribed by God for 
all men and so they left you un- 
harried by their questions on His 
day. This gave you a way to figure 
out a calendar. You could be pretty 
sure of the big feast days of Our 
Lord and Our Lady and you could 
try to pray in the spirit of the day. 
You knew, for instance, what day 
it was they were just now waking 
you to. You had figured it very care- 
fully from the last Sunday. Even 
half-awake you smiled to yourself 
over your secret knowledge and the 
joke of it because the Commie 
judges, who strove so humorlessly 
to rob you of your humanity, had 
given you a secret joy. If they only 
realized! 


Bu: even so, Prisoner No. 28,338 
resented the sound that was drag- 
ging him from his slumbers on the 
thin mat spread over the hard 
boards of the cell-floor. It wasn’t 
Sunday and you were due for a 
session of questioning. Even after 
seventeen months they still ques- 
tioned you relentlessly. You felt 
like a caged dog surrounded by a 
circle of cruel boys poking sticks at 
you. You dared not snarl. That 
made the sticks more savage. You 
just sat and eyed your tormentors 
answering back only when you were 
sure the answer did not trap you 
into a dangerous position and most 
of all did not give perilous informa- 
tion about someone else — another 
priest or one of the heroic Catholic 
boys or girls who had belonged to 
your youth organization. You would 
rather die than do that. 


Kivex more devilish was the tactic 
of changing judges and after weeks 
of torment sitting you before a 
kindly gentle judge. He soothed you 
with sugar and soft words and 
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blandly pointed out how he wanted 
to help you. Here was glib-tongued 
Satan himself, skilled by centuries 
of cajoling unwary sinners to their 
destruction. Touch no sugar. It is 
poison. Trust no promise. It’s a 
silken lie. Good God! you see the 
hideous evil in this as you never 
saw sin before. You are enmeshed 
by the cruel, the crafty, the liar. Is 
there no one left in the world to do 
you a kind deed, just out of the 
goodness of his heart? No one, 
Lord? 


Tue prisoner groaned wearily, re- 
signedly. The disturbing sound was 
growing louder, shattering his 
dream-world. You should pray in- 
stead of complaining, he told him- 
self. That’s one thing they can’t 
steal from you. You can pray and 
you don’t have to move your lips to 
make God hear. If you move your 
lips the guard will drag you out to 
the judge for talking So just pray 
in your soul. Lift up your mind in 
place of a host and your heart for 
a chalice. It’s a dull and deadened 
mind—no fine phrases, no keenly 
perceived theological doctrines to 
point your devotion. Just a sodden, 
beaten mind, ground thin and pow- 
dered by the constant cross-ques- 
tioning but perhaps purer wheat- 
flour for that. And your heart is a 
poor drab thing—not young, shin- 
ing, golden as when you offered 
your first vows. No flashing jewels 
here—just a bent, unburnished cup 
like the one in an old bush-mission- 
ary’s mass-kit. 

There’s none of the exhilaration 
of the martyr at the stake, or the 
fierce flowing courage of the witness 
on the rack, It’s a numb, gray, list- 
less heart you’re offering and you 
know it. The Commies have im- 
pressed on you how stupid you are. 
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You can’t answer their clever ques- 
tions. You don’t feel brave when 
you sit dumbly before them. Is this 
how your years of seminary train- 
ing have sharpened your mind? You 
should be able to rout these crude 
fellows in any argument, and you 
can’t. You can hold on only to the 
basic answers of the catechism that 
any child knows—that and a few 
facts. You are not an imperialist 
spy and you are a priest—for this 
latter you have been arrested and 
jailed. It’s so boring to repeat this 
over and over again to the clever 
questions of the prosecutor. But 
that’s it. That’s all you know—that 
and the simple grace of faith by 
which God sustains you. He doesn’t 
send you any brilliant flood of il- 
lumination — just a quiet, pedes- 
trian faith. You believe. O God, 
help your unbelief! He hasn’t given 
you any spectacular, world-amazing 
job to do and the Commies want no 
martyr meteors blazoning forth in 
their midst. God just seems to ex- 
pect you to take a tight hold on 
your penny catechism, and believe 
as those poor, persecuted Chinese 
lay-people are believing. You taught 
them what to believe. Now practice 
it yourself. No signs and wonders 
to enspirit you. Your prayer is dull, 
gray as the day you face. 


No. 28,338 was more than half 
awake now. The half-heard clangor 
of the rising bell had done its rou- 
tine morning murder. The bell? But 
that wasn’t a bell’s bonging that he 
heard. It was a shriller sound more 


like a whistle. That was unusual 
and the unusual has terrific attrac- 
tion for the prisoner. You savored 
the unusual as a gourmet samples 
a new and unknown taste. Like the 
soup you got on Sundays. It had 
two or three specks of meat in it. 
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What a delightful contrast that was 
to the warm rice-and-water you got 
every week-day morning and eve- 
ning. The hint of chicken or pork 
put a tang on your taste-buds that 
lasted for hours. 

The Commies gave you just 
enough food to keep you going but 
they made it tasteless to keep it in 
the deadly décor of your surround- 
ings. The weakness of the body 
deadened the alertness of your mind 
to the snares they were setting. It is 
all part of their careful plan. You 
are a dull clod in your gray shirt 
and frayed trousers and scuffed 
shoes, so there is no sense in adding 
spice to your diet. So you did savor 
that meat even though you knew 
that some dietary fiend measured it 
with cold scientific accuracy. Three 
flecks to a prisoner. 


Twat uniqueness about the sound 
is what piques your curiosity now. 
It is shrill and reedy and undulating 
and measured. There seem to be 
notes, steady yet rising and falling 
as in a scale or a bar or a mode. Not 
the booming monotone of an elec- 
tric bell. This is a human sound, 
not machine made. If it is human, 
then there is a man behind it. And 
except for your poor deadened cell- 
mate, your unfeeling guards, your 
robot judges you have had no hu- 
man contact for seventeen months, 
for some five hundred and fifteen 
petty-pacing days. Just the chance 
sound of a passing man is intri- 
guing. But is he passing by? No, he 
seems to be stationary, for the vol- 
ume of the notes does not diminish. 
He is standing out somewhere in 
that alley, which creeps timidly by 
the prison compound, and he is 
pouring his breath out in a flute 
song. He is a good musician for he 
plays confidently. He knows what 
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he is doing. But why on earth so 
early in the morning? Of a sudden 
you know why and your sluggish 
blood tingles as you recognize this 
song. 


I. is a song the students used to 
sing. Your own students. The ones 
you have struggled to protect by re- 
fusing to answer the tortuous, lead- 
ing questions of the judges. For 
seventeen months you wrestled 
hopelessly to shelter them from a 
like fate. You didn’t betray a single 
one and so your trial keeps dragging 
on leaden feet, clumping along in a 
chain-gang of the days. Now one 
of your own was risking his free- 
dom and his life to give you a mes- 
sage. He was smart, for he was 
speaking in a code you could trans- 
late at once and the Commies would 
never understand. He knew his 
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calendar, this flute-player, and you 
estimated yours correctly. You both 
knew it to be the same day. That’s 
why he stood under your window 
to give you and every other Catholic 
in that jail a message you would 
understand and cherish. His whis- 
tling would echo down your dull 
and deadly days. Here was a good 
deed, out of pure goodness of heart. 
Here was a song that summed up 
all the theology of history and set 
the world ringing with the reality 
of its melody. 


I, sang to you “Puer natus est 
nobis.” “Today a Child is born to 
us.” Today he is born to you, Pris- 
oner No. 28,338 — Father Thomas 
Phillips of the Society of Jesus. To- 
day to you, Thomas Phillips, and to 
the suffering people of Shanghai 
and of all China— Jesus Christ, 
Eternal God, and Son of the Eternal 
Father, desirous to sanctify the 
world by His most merciful coming, 
having been conceived of the Holy 
Ghost, and nine months having 
elapsed since His conception, is 
born in Bethlehem of Juda, having 
become Man of the Virgin Mary. 


Ix the gray dawn the sound of a 
Chinese flute shattered the dull 
dreariness of your days. “The Holy 
Ghost was still brooding over the 
bent world with warm breast.” You 
had an eternally confounding an- 


swer for your judges. No longer 
will you be “anxious about how or 
what to speak; for it shall be given 
you in that hour what to speak. 
For it is not you who speak, but the 
Spirit of your Father who speaks 
in you.” 





Has Toynbee Arrived? 


by EDWARD H. PETERS, C.S.P. 


I, the usual meaning given to the 
expression, there can be no doubt 
that Mr. Arnold Toynbee has “ar- 
rived.” Not only is his monumental 
Study of History a best-seller both 
in the full ten-volume set and in the 
abridgment by D. C. Somervell of 
the first six volumes, but his other 
books, The World and the West, 
and Civilization on Trial, have been 
received with great acclaim, and he 
himself has become an oracle whose 
opinions on things in general are 
sought after by the magazine sec- 
tions of the Sunday papers. In a 
recent volume of collected essays on 
Toynbee and History, edited by Ash- 
ley Montagu, he has been hailed as 
prophet and poet as well as philoso- 
pher. In the concluding chapter of 
“Comment” which Mr. Toynbee 
contributes to the volume, the sec- 
tions in which he is described as 
“prophet” and as “poet” are the 
ones which receive his attention. 


Bur if we ask the questioa, “Has 
Toynbee arrived?” against the back- 
ground of the title of his latest book, 
An Historian’s Approach to Reli- 
gion (Oxford University Press), we 
must give a very different answer. 
We must state definitely that Mr. 
Toynee has not arrived at religion 
in any effective sense. In all fairness 
we must grant that the book pro- 
fesses to be no more than an “ap- 
proach.” Whether it is presented 
as the approach of an historian, as 


the title has it, or the approach of 
the historian, as on page 3, is never 
finally settled, but it is approach 
that is discussed. In the very last 
chapter we find him still contrast- 
ing “the mathematico-physical an- 
gle” and “the spiritual approach” 
to the mystery of the universe. 
The lofty moral tone which Mr. 
Toynbee assumes in all his utter- 
ances might lead us to conclude that 
he was a man of deep religious 
faith. We could scarcely be more 
wrong. In fact, one is tempted, 
after reading and rereading his lat- 
est book, to liken the attitude to- 
ward religion of our friend from 
London to the racist view of the 
Anglophobe who protested: “I have 
nothing against the English as a 
race. I just hate all of them one at 
a time.” Or perhaps, in the light of 
Jewish protests against some of 
Toynbee’s remarks, one might com- 
pare his attitude toward religion to 
that of the Anglophobe’s neighbor 
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who indignantly denied being anti- 
Semitic. “It’s each individual Jew 
that I dislike,” he said. 

In like fashion Mr. Toynbee is all 
for Religion in general. Not only is 
it the foundation of our freedom, as 
he maintained in Town Hall, New 
York, last year, “a chrysalis for 
hatching out a new civilization” 
(page 185), but “Religion is an es- 
sential element in human life which 
cannot ever be ignored or repressed 
for very long at a time” (page 205). 
But as soon as Religion assumes a 
definite form, it is found wanting 
and rejected, and Toynbee remains 
aloof in the Olympian detachment 
of “the uncommitted mind.” 


Tovnsze does not define Religion. 
There is no reason why he should in 
this volume which is not a textbook 
but an enlargement of the Gifford 
Lectures of 1952 and ’53: he does 
show that his notion of Religion is 
not an unworthy one. “Man’s true 
end is to glorify God and to enjoy 
Him forever” (page 269). He says 
that there is a spiritual presence in 
this mysterious universe in which 
man finds himself. This Absolute 
Reality of which he is aware is also 
an Absolute Good for which man 
thirsts. To be in touch with this 
Reality and in harmony with It is 
the only condition under which he 
can feel at home in the world in 
which he lives. 

Moreover, Toynbee shows he has 
the right approach to the problems 
we meet in forming a concept of 
God. He states (p. 278) that man 
cannot envision Absolute Reality in 
terms of personality without feeling 
God to be good and being aware of 
His omnipotence. Our failure to 
reconcile these two intuitions, ac- 
cording to Toynbee, shows that 
there is a limit to man’s power of 
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comprehension, not a contradiction 
in God’s nature. 


So much for Religion in general. 
One cannot fail to be edified and 
encouraged to find a man of Toyn- 
bee’s position and potential influ- 
ence speaking in accents such as 
these. But what of revealed reli- 
gion? Here too Toynbee makes in- 
teresting reading. 

He tells us (p. 143) that if the 
Earth may have been singled out 
circa 2,000,000,000 B.C. for becom- 
ing the home of physical life, it is no 
less credible that about 1700 B.C. 
Abraham may have been chosen at 
Ur, or Israel, circa 1200 B.C. at the 
foot of Mt. Sinai, to become to God’s 
creatures the vehicle of God’s grace. 
Likewise, says Toynbee, if it is not 
incredible that the first Adam may 
have been created circa 1,000,000 or 
600,000 B.C. at some as yet unlo- 
cated spot on the earth’s surface, 
it is not incredible that a second 
Adam may have taken flesh in 
Galilee at the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

There will be, if God is a spirit 
expressing Itself in intellect and 
will, events that will be significant, 
because decisive, in the working out 
of His divine plan. But, says Toyn- 
bee, to believe that there have been 
and will be decisive new departures 
does not force us to believe that any 
of these new departures has been, 
or will be, not only decisive but also 
unique and final. “The two beliefs 
are indeed incompatible” (p. 143). 


Herne what starts out as at least 
an admirable statement of the issue 
(don’t forget the if’s) ends in in- 
compatibility! The same maneuver 
of giving with one hand, and taking 
back with the other is even more 
plainly illustrated by comparing 
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two passages from an earlier chap- 
ter. On p. 135 we read that the his- 
torian’s viewpoint is not incom- 
patible with the belief that God has 
revealed Himself to man for the 
purpose of aiding him to win sal- 
vation that he could not gain by his 
own unaided efforts. But Toynbee 
goes on to say that the historian 
will be suspicious a priori of any 
thesis that asserts that a unique and 
final revelation has been given by 
God to my people in my time on my 
satellite of my sun in my galaxy. 
That would be a particular religion 
and that is what Toynbee is afraid 
of, 

Honesty compels him to admit 
(p. 188) that an Almighty God who 
planned to reveal Himself to His 
creatures and to place the means of 
salvation in their reach would be 
powerful enough to carry out His 
plan by performing a unique and 
final act by selecting a single human 
community to be the recipient of 
His grace and the special vehicle of 
His means of salvation, whether the 
community be Israel or Judah or the 
Zoroastrian or the Christian or 
Islamic Church. 

But again, what one hand gives, 
the other takes away. “It would 
seem highly improbable that He 
would pick out just me and my tribe 
to be His prophet and His ‘chosen 
people.’” Such an idea, says Toyn- 
bee, would seem less likely to be the 
truth than a self-centered halluci- 
nation. Lest, however, you Chris- 
tion or you Jew might ask him to 
accept Islam, Mr. Toynbee adds that 
it would seem hardly more probable 
that God would choose any other 
particular prophet or particular 
people to be the unique instruments 
of His purpose. To revert to my 
previous metaphor, the Anglophobe 
has nothing against the English 
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nation, he only hates each: indi- 
vidual Englishman. A golfer might 
say that “An Historian’s Approach” 
had overshot the green and landed 
in deep sand. 


Mx. TOYNBEE’S Olympian detach- 
ment leads him into almost ludi- 
crous practical blunders, such as 
maintaining that in the world of 
A.D. 1956 the greatest cultural gulf 
was not the rift between Liberalism 
and Communism, both of which he 
calls Judaic and Western, but be- 
tween Communism, Liberalism, 
Christianity, Islam, and Judaism on 
the one hand, and the Buddhaic 
group of philosophies on the other 
(page 10). No popular writer should 
climb that high into his ivory tower. 

On page 104 he can speak of man- 
kind as having already rid itself of 
the institution of slavery! Is it pos- 
sible that he is unaware of the 
forced labor camps behind the Iron 
Curtain? And no scholar of Toyn- 
bee’s standing should be so absurdly 
the victim of his own methodology 
as to classify Christianity with 
Hinduism, rather than with Juda- 
ism and Islam, among the religions 
that hold to belief in a personal as- 
pect of God (page 276). 


I, spite of its serious shortcomings, 
however, this is really a very fine 
book. The first part traces in out- 
line the development of the higher 
religions. It begins by pointing out 
two fundamentally opposed views 
of history: that of the Indians and 
of the Greeks which sees the rhythm 
of the universe as being governed 
by an impersonal law, and so takes 
the significance out of history; and 
that of Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam, which sees history as a non- 
recurrent movement governed by 
intellect and will. 
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Evex here we find traces of Mr. 
Toynbee’s almost pathological fear 
of committing himself: “Confronted 
with a choice between these two al- 
ternatives, we may find ourselves 
shrinking from choosing either of 
them when we have observed the 
sinister side of each.” But he does 
deal most definitely with the view 
that the movement of the universe 
is a chaotic, disorderly, fortuitous 
flux, by pointing out that Bergson 
has shown that the appearance of 
chance, disorder, or chaos, is a nega- 
tive finding disguised in an illus- 
orily positive form of expression. 

Then, without committing him- 
self concerning Father Wilhelm 
Schmidt’s conclusion that the wor- 
ship of the High God is a revival, not 
an innovation, he traces the devel- 
opment of religion from nature-wor- 
ship to worship of first the local, and 
then the world-state, to the emer- 
gence of the self-sufficient philoso- 
pher. At this point he envisages the 
“epiphany” of the higher religions 
which succeed in overcoming the 
resistance of the idolized ecumenical 
empires, but which, says he, fall vic- 
tims to diversion from their spir- 
itual mission to mundane tasks 
through encounters with the phil- 
osophers and through the idoliza- 
tion of religious institutions. 


Tre second part of the book traces 
the part that Religion has played in 
the impact of modern Western civil- 
ization on the rest of the world. The 
world rejected Western civilization 
while its base was still religious, but 
when the West became secularized, 
and technology supplanted Religion, 
the world was ready to be its dis- 
ciple. A selective reception, how- 
ever, of elements of an alien civili- 
zation is impossible in the long run, 
and the entire world now finds itself 
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involved in the spiritual crisis of the 
West. The Technician has lost his 
self-assurance and the confidence of 
mankind. 

In the coming world-society, Reli- 
gion may very well be the one 
avenue open to human freedom, and 
Mr. Toynbee’s program for the fu- 
ture might well be expressed in 
these words: “If God is self-sacrific- 
ing Love, and if God has taught 
Man, not merely by precept but by 
example, that the right attitude to- 
ward suffering is to embrace it in 
order to make it serve the cause of 
Love, we can catch, in this vision, a 
glimpse of Reality which will satisfy 
both the Heart and the Head. If this 
is the Truth, and if the revelation 
of it is the gospel of the higher reli- 
gions, then we must hold fast to 
this inestimable spiritual posses- 
sion” (p. 143). 


How are we to account for Toyn- 
bee’s failure to follow through after 
coming so close to a vision of the 
truth? To attempt a definitive an- 
swer to such a question is perilous 
business. He speaks of “our con- 
science’s just condemnation of the 


sinful claim to uniqueness and 
finality for each particular claim- 
ant’s faith.” Yet we know that con- 
science is an unreliable guide in the 
matter of judging the behavior of 
others and can be followed with as- 
surance only in what it tells me 
about my actions in my particular 
circumstances. 

If instead of seeking the funda- 
mental cause of Toynbee’s failure, 
we were to look for some indication 
of the mechanism that led him 
astray, it will be found to have been 
accomplished by a dread of institu- 
tions that is strange in a historian, 
and by a complete misunderstand- 
ing of the nature of theology. Both 
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influences appear in a passage on 
page 269 in which he says that 
ecclesiastical authorities are apt to 
make the preservation of their 
Church their paramount aim, and 
this consideration tempts them to 
insist that their religious heritage 
must be treated as an indivisible 
whole “in which the accidental ac- 
cretions are to be accepted as being 
no less sacrosanct than the essence 
itself.” That this is not a well-con- 
sidered utterance is evidenced by 
his own reference in another con- 
text to “the Roman Church’s meas- 
ure of discriminating liberalism in 
its dealings, since the fifteenth cen- 
tury, with the non-Western Chris- 
tian Churches.” 


I, his treatment of theology, how- 
ever, Toynbee is manifesty unfair, 
completely misrepresenting both its 
aim and its methods. He says on 
page 283: “Theology’s purpose is to 
clarify the meaning of myths, and 
it seeks to do this by treating their 
words as if these were being used in 
their scientific sense.” There may 
be writers who have that aim, and 
others who follow that method, but 
they are not usually called theolo- 
gians. Back of all this is Mr. Toyn- 
bee’s theory that there are “two 
facets of Truth which cannot be 
focussed into unity by the imper- 
fectly unified faculties of the Hu- 
man Mind.” 

In the name of “the new Western 
science of Psychology,” he warns us 
that when intellect and will ignore 
the subconscious abyss of the 
psyche, they do so at their peril, and 
that the truth apprehended by the 
subconscious psyche finds its natu- 
ral expression in poetry; the truth 
apprehended by the intellect finds 
its natural expression in science, 
which he does not seem to distin- 
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guish from metaphysics. “On the 
poetic level of the Subconscious 
Psyche, the comprehensive vision is 
Prophecy; on the scientific level of 
the Intellect it is Metaphysics” (p. 
126). 

What measure of truth there is 
in this was anticipated by Cardinal 
Newman in the Grammar of Assent, 
without going to the absurd lengths 
or drawing the ridiculous conclu- 
sions that Toynbee does. It is, for 
example, a commonplace of sound 
Biblical exegesis, that the language 
of any particular book of the Bible 
must be understood according to 
the literary genre to which it be- 
longs. 


Wen: we to ask Mr. Toynbee what 
he considered the predominant reli- 
gion of the Western world today, we 
should receive a surprising answer, 
but one worthy of consideration. 
He would tell us that it was worship 
of the state: he uses the term “paro- 
chial states.” He insists that mod- 
ern state-worshipers accept the state 
on authority, just as blindly as 
Christianity had been accepted in 
the Middle Ages (p. 185). This, he 
tells us, is part of our legacy from 
the Renaissance. He asserts that the 
political side of the Western renais- 
sance of Hellenism has been more 
important than its literary and ar- 
tistic sides. On the artistic and lit- 
erary planes, according to Toynbee, 
the Renaissance has proved to be 
only a passing infatuation, but on 
the political plane it is an obsession 
even today. The Renaissance re- 
vived the Greco-Roman worship of 
parochial states as goddesses and it 
did it insidiously though unavowed- 
ly, out of deference to the Christian 
past of the West. The Greeks had 
deified Athens and Sparta openly 
and consciously (p. 213). 





HAS TOYNBEE ARRIVED? 


Since Mr. Toynbee has also been 
cast in the role of a prophet, it 
should not be out of place to ask 
how he reads the future of religion. 
He makes much of the effects of the 
“annihilation of distance” effected 
by modern technology; and he sees 
as inevitable the coming of an “ecu- 
menical” world-state, either as a re- 
sult of peaceful agreement, or else 
as a result of armed force. He does 
not, however, expect any single faith 
to convert a regional monopoly into 
an ecumenical one by driving all its 
rivals off the whole of the field. In- 
stead, he expects all the now surviv- 
ing faiths to continue to hold the 
field side by side and continue to 
divide the allegiance of mankind be- 
tween them. But the individual’s 
adherence to a particular faith will 
be determined, in an ever larger 
measure of instances, not by the 
geographical accident of the locality 
of his birthplace, but by a deliber- 
ate choice. 

There is nothing particularly 
frightening in this, and Mr. Toyn- 
bee foresees that in the next chapter 
of the world’s history, mankind 
may seek compensation for the loss 
of much of its political, economic, 
and perhaps even domestic freedom 
which would come with a world- 
state, by putting more of its treasure 
into its spiritual freedom, and that 
the public authorities would tolerate 
this inclination among their sub- 
jects in an age in which Religion 
will have come to seem as harmless 
as technology had seemed 300 years 
back. 

But Mr. Toynbee also foresees the 
possibility that our world may be 
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unified, not in the new way of agree- 
ment for which we hope, but in the 
old way of force. When world-gov- 
ernment does come, the need for it 
will have become so desperate that 
mankind will not only be ready to 
accept it even at the most exorbi- 
tantly high price in terms of loss of 
liberty, but will deify it and its hu- 
man embodiments, as an excruci- 
ated Greco-Roman World once dei- 
fied Rome and Augustus. The 
virtual worship that has already 
been paid to Napoleon, Mussolini, 
Stalin, Hitler, and Mao indicates the 
degree of idolization which would 
be the reward of another Caesar who 
succeeded in giving the world a 
stable peace at any price. In this 
baleful light it looks as if the ecu- 
menical welfare-state might be the 
next idol that will be erected in a 
still discarded Christianity’s place, 
and the situation in the Roman Em- 
pire from A.D. 63 to A.D. 313 may 
be prophetic of a future still beyond 
mankind’s horizon. Human beings 
will, indeed, no longer be challenged 
to give their lives on the battlefield, 
but martyrdom will still be open as 
a way for men and women to offer 
their lives up to the honor of God 
and the service of their neighbor. 


W:. may hope that the future will 
be less forbidding than either of 
Mr. Toynbee’s forecasts, and we 
pray that if the worst comes in our 
time, we shall meet the challenge 
successfully. Let us also pray that 
in some less drastic fashion, the 


issue will be made clear to Mr. 
Toynbee, and that he will at last 
arrive. 
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The Humanities in Today’s World 


by Edward J. Schuster 


FP snvoiey man searches in a world of conflict for answers which may 
give him peace and freedom. As groups or nations clash, the individual 
assumes new significance. Does he exist for the sake of society? Does 
the world about him exist for his sake alone? Or is there some other 
cosmic explanation? In a sense man’s dominion over environment seems 
contingent on his mastery of self, so that physics becomes meaningless 
without metaphysics. Such a conclusion has broad implications for edu- 
cation. With reference to humanistic studies, how can man achieve his 
goal? Can the liberal arts liberate? Today’s emphasis on scientific studies 
contrasts with that accorded to the Humanities. This stress upon tangible, 
material progress, however, reflects disturbing tensions between broad 
fields of knowledge. 

At the start it is imperative to recall that opposition between “objec- 
tive” truths is more apparent than real. Yet diverse interpretations of 
natural phenomena tend to confuse, though the object of both scientific 
and humanistic investigations is truth. Seeming discrepancies, then, are 
attributable to varying media of observation or criteria of comparison. 
As in the science of optics, the angle of observation frequently measures 
the extent of visual or psychic distortion. 


In their immediate impact on man, it is evident that natural or exact 
sciences with their derivative technologies have changed the visible world. 
They have gone farther, modifying physical and social environments, af- 
fecting economic and political milieu, complicating international commit- 
ments. Even more fundamental, such developments have altered human 
perception and reaction, producing an accelerated, often distorted vision 
of life. Lacking outward or inner serenity, man suffers emotional as well 
as intellectual shocks. Significantly Alexis Carrel observed: 

“Man should be the measure of all. On the contrary, he is a stranger 
in the world he has created. He has been incapable of organizing this world 
for himself, because he did not possess a practical knowledge of his own 
nature. Thus, the enormous advance gained by the sciences of inanimate 
matter over those of living things is one of the greatest catastrophes ever 
suffered by humanity” (Man the Unknown. Pp. 27-28). 
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Bvex the refinements of life bring 
slight encouragement to those who 
once looked forward to an unending 
spiral of tangible progress. Psychic 
life, too, is affected no less than is 
physical existence, as disturbing 
dilemmas, anxieties, frustrations 
arise in a technically advanced civi- 
lization. More obvious are those 
economic and social paradoxes 
which betray the menace of uncon- 
trolled matter, of blind force. Here 
the knowledge of natural laws has 
not made man independent or wise. 
Instead, such phenomena, when un- 
guided, misdirected, only threaten 
mankind with diminishing, destruc- 
tive returns, 

Yet no one presumes to reject 
salutary improvements in medicine, 
public health, in productive or dis- 
tributive capacity. Comfort, power, 
or control may emanate from scien- 
tific sources. To a degree unequalled 
in human annals, research and de- 
velopment now enable advanced 
peoples to satisfy their physical 
needs, indulge their whims, or cater 
more promptly to immediate de- 
sires. But as man experiences the 
incredible forces hidden in new in- 
struments of annihilation, he en- 
counters another aspect of science. 
In view of such potentialities one 
can understand why statesmen, 
military and industrial leaders pay 
homage to the laboratory or experi- 
mental shop. 


How can all this be geared to 
man’s own life? How will it affect 
his final progress? At every step 
vital decisions must be made — 
choices based on values and long- 
range estimates. Such practical ver- 
dicts involve norms, direction-find- 
ers other than material efficiency. 
If the end and purpose of existence 
is to be attained, then the neutrality 
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of science must conform to man’s 
over-all needs. For achieving the 
desired goals, however, he already 
possesses an efficacious formula. 
Humanistic studies supply this 
answer, as observations and conclu- 
sions of history and political sci- 
ence, of music, the fine arts, litera- 
ture or linguistics, can help provide 
satisfactory solutions. Such learn- 
ing, while not losing sight of pur- 
poseful action, may assist in cor- 
recting the errors of unbalanced 
knowledge. Associated with the Hu- 
manities, philosophy, especially 
ethics and logic, may promote the 
general welfare. Religion, too, as it 
impels toward the good, toward 
beauty and enduring truth, may be 
conductive to beneficent progress. 


E soran as such studies can furnish 
motive or method for solving recur- 
ring problems, they become indis- 
pensable to man’s destiny. Effective 
plans for slum clearance, public 
health and preventive medicine, 
mental health programs, industrial 
peace, dissipating poisonous mi- 
asma of racial or religious bigotry, 
penal reforms, child welfare—these 
positive measures are impossible 
without the inspiration and guid- 





Today’s emphasis on scientific studies, 
maintains Dr, Edward J. Schuster, contrasts 
unfavorably with that accorded to the Hu- 
manities, and in the accompanying article he 
submits cogent reasons why there should be 
a more even balance between the two fields 
of knowledge. Careers in business, the army, 
and education have brought Dr. Schuster 
into touch with many people, as has travel 
on four continents. His Ph.D. degree is from 
the University of Minnesota, with majors in 
Spanish and German, minor in History and 
Political Science. Previously he taught at 
St. Thomas College in St. Paul, as well as 
St. Louis University. At present he is As- 
sociate Professor of Spanish at Loras Col- 
lege, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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ance they derive from the Humani- 
ties. Although such disciplines do 
not of themselves guarantee im- 
provement, they are essential to it. 
Nor is there help elsewhere. In 
spite of brilliance or intrinsic worth, 
it is seldom observed that pure 
mathematics, biology, chemistry, or 
physics has conferred wisdom. At 
best such learning can establish no 
direct altruistic motivation. 
Family happiness, group soli- 
darity, social progress, peace, rest 
on other foundations. They are built 
on values superior to aggregate con- 
tributions of purely natural or ma- 
terial studies. Man’s restlessness, 
his spiritual or material starvation 
in the midst of plenty, all suggest 
that technological advances are not 
enough. His singular success in the 
mass destruction of his own species 
has compelled a _ re-examination. 
Precisely here the conclusions of 
scientists and sages, of statesmen, 
sociologists, and saints, coincide 
with those of ordinary men and 
women in their daily struggle. Per- 
suasively their search for moral 
certitude directs attention to the 
need for adequate rules of conduct. 


FP asovenriy it is observed how 
competent, even exceptionally en- 
dowed persons may lack integrity 


of character, how they become 
moral cripples, unbalanced, danger- 
ous, destructive. Indeed, like self- 
preservation, a kind of ethical self- 
justification appears as a primal 
law of mankind. In proportion as 
humanistic studies develop mental 
activity, aesthetic sensitivity, moral 
vision, they may refine and perfect 
character. Finally, too, they may 
convince man that “the perfect vic- 
tory is to triumph over self.” Nor 
is this a new approach. 

For centuries Western man ac- 
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cep.ed no abrupt, artificial divi- 
sions of knowledge. Earlier epochs 
would not have understood an ar- 
bitrary antagonism between Sci- 
ences and Humanities. In this sense 
Plato and Aristotle, Seneca, Cicero, 
Marcus Aurelius saw only prudence 
and knowledge, leading, perhaps, to 
wisdom. In the hierarchy of ideas 
men looked for rational organiza- 
tion of thoughts, a concatenation of 
concepts leading from the ephem- 
eral to the Absolute. In this pursuit 
they retained the norms of unity 
and differentiation, of analysis and 
synthesis, together with causal and 
temporal criteria. Their conclu- 
sions, so ordered as to put first 
things first, rejected extremes of 
specialization. They would have 
discarded with contempt a divisive 
notion that raw matter, independent 
natural phenomena, somehow pos- 
sesses intrinsic importance apart 
from appropriate use. 

Da Vinci, Copernicus, Harvey, 
Galileo, Francis Bacon, Newton 
were men of creative genius who 
combined empirical methods with 
humanistic insight. Yet for some 
lesser minds a concentration on 
analysis, dissection, diversification 
and criticism led cumulatively to an 
excess of unproductive specializa- 
tion. But fundamentally the move- 
ment toward greater concern for 
natural phenomena did not mini- 
mize the Humanities, for in varying 
ways it depended upon them. 


Tavs the record of human activi- 
ties provides an inexhaustible patri- 
mony of experience. Preserving 
earlier gains, history suggests the 
possibilities of present and future 
as it narrates man’s efforts to con- 
trol selfishness, to curb egotism, or 
mitigate the consequences of in- 
justice. Conscious, deliberate, the 
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annals of the past also reveal a de- 
termination to discover principles 
and causes as they apply to human 
activity, tracing patterns and proc- 
esses, formulating laws that might 
replace doubt with certainty. Yet 
in all its functions history remains 
essentially egocentric. 

Other humanistic disciplines, 
more limited in scope but also more 
tested, serve man through the tech- 
niques of logic and science. Jurid- 
ical studies, social and political 
sciences gradually have come to rely 
principally on empirical, inductive 
methods as they labor to disclose 
or improve varying enigmas of hu- 
man relations. At diverse levels 
such critical thought concedes 
man’s primary obligation to his 
Creator and to himself—an outlook 
which strengthens him in dealing 
with exigencies of the here and now. 


0, parallel importance to intel- 
lectual activity, complementing its 
functions, is the cultivation of the 
emotions. Poetry as well as signifi- 
cant prose, the fine arts, music, 
painting, sculpture, rise from deep 
wells of emotion as heart speaks to 
heart. Great literature persists as a 
faithful, universal reflection of life; 
in addition it is a stimulating inter- 
pretation, with its abiding contri- 
butions expressed in words of 
beauty and of power. 

Like the truths they mirror, 
semantic symbols become gems ar- 
ranged by the skill of literary gen- 
ius. Their validity is catholic, in- 
spiring, directing to emulation by 
the sentiments they awaken. For 
literature and the cultured arts 
serve a dual purpose. They enshrine 
throbbing, sparkling jewels of pa- 
thos or passion, treasures of infinite 
longing, then pour them forth to 
enrich the lives of others. Men are 
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changed as they feel the touch of 
beauty, goodness, truth in their ma- 
terial form. 

Here too the individual comes to 
sympathize and share in an inef- 
fable experience. Yet this gift is as 
subtle as it is efficacious. The mea- 
ger good which has graced man’s 
pilgrimage through time flows from 
obedience to his higher impulses. 
By such response alone comes grad- 
ual abatement of ancient evils. 
Nobler acts again appear, risin,; 
from the dictates of an alerted con- 
science; once more man approaches 
peace of spirit. 


Worn respect to more immediate 
needs, language and rhetoric per- 
form indispensable functions in so- 
ciety. Speech remains the meeting- 
place of inner and outer worlds. 
Hence too the verbal symbols are an 
irreplaceable key to man’s cultural 
heritage, as words alone enable him 
to safeguard and disseminate treas- 
ures of aesthetic or intellectual ex- 
perience. Moreover such mastery 
of the mother tongue—and of other 
idioms as well — is conducive to a 
rational organization of ideas or 
sentiments. 

Language thus enables man to 
share with others, even as the verbal 
formulation of ideas remains a pre- 
requisite to their communication. 
Clear, unrestricted flow of thought, 
moreover, is joined to the very no- 
tion of freedom. Languages should 
be bridges, not barriers. Would any 
advocate of the unfettered mind 
question that intellectual iron or 
bamboo curtains menace peace and 
freedom? Here once more the Hu- 
manities assert man’s primacy in 
the universe. 

From despotism of mind or mat- 
ter the race finds release only in the 
assertion of an inalienable dignity. 
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The related question of freedom, 
too, involves both experimental and 
speculative sciences. Hence philoso- 
phers have never tired of discussing 
liberty; nor have theologians, psy- 
chologists, or humanists. Their con- 
clusion is that freedom has limita- 
tions imposed by truth, that there 
is no escape from reality. This free- 
dom, therefore, is no mere negative 
state; it is more than the absence of 
restriction or compulsion. Rather 
is it a positive quality which im- 
poses its own conditions, the ines- 
capable norms of fact, reality, truth. 

Manifestly if liberty meant only 
lack of restraint, then a chaotic, 
destructive mob, an unguided mis- 
sile, a disassociated molecule, a per- 
nicious genius, would represent the 
ultimate in earthly progress. In con- 
trast, law has been tersely defined 
as “a rule of reason, promulgated 
by the highest authority, for the 
common good.” 


How if science is concerned to de- 
termine the what and how of life, 
the Humanities seek answers to a 
perennial, unavoidable why? In this 
investigation one soon comes to 
realize that “the main task of edu- 
cation is the inculcation of higher 


values” (Lindworsky). Today, 
however, the moral apathy of West- 
ern man appears as his chief ail- 
ment, a state which, in a sense, is 
more disturbing than specious argu- 
ments of Communism. Little minds 
in science and technology as in phi- 
losophy or education, are swept 
from their moorings by the hypnotic 
“novelty” of mechanism or mate- 
rialism. 

Where all this can lead is indi- 
cated in the conclusions of Proud- 
hon and Bakunin as well as Marx 
and Engel, Nietzsche and Hitler, 
Lenin and Stalin. So complete is 
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their inversion of values that it over- 
awes by its very audacity. For man 
to serve matter, to yield his cosmic 
primacy to things — to impersonal 
forces or formulae —is to reverse 
the rational order of existence. Nor 
are the implications for conduct far 
to seek. 


Expentence discloses how a free or 
“democratic” way of life relies as 
much on ethical principles as on in- 
telligence, since society cannot en- 
dure without fixed standards of 
thought and action. Consistently, 
too, such norms must possess both 
intellectual and emotional validity. 
It is in such ethical principles, not 
in conventions, the press, radio, 
movies, television, scientific or tech- 
nical gadgets, that man finds peace 
and freedom which can lead to hap- 
piness. But all that body of material 
phenomena which is the physical 
stuff of life, no matter how cleverly 
efficient, may be employed as read- 
ily to spread falsehood as truth. 

Successive generations learn that 
moral principles are not sentimental 
altruism, flattering rationalizations 
of defeat. Nor is the validity of the 
moral code diminished because it 
also satisfies subconscious as well 
as conscious needs. As Goethe ob- 
served, whatever frees the mind of 
man without giving him mastery 
over self is pernicious. 

Alternatively, experience leads to 
a conviction that the Ten Command- 
ments, a true Natural Law, are 
realistic common sense. Philosophy 
too supports the thesis that the ob- 
ject of life is not happiness but 
worthiness. So also both idealisti- 
cally and realistically, all contrac- 
tual relations among individuals or 
social units receive their final sanc- 
tion in a cultivated, responsive con- 
science. 
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Nor is the testimony of religion 
less persuasive. Here the experience 
of a renowned psychiatrist is an 
added challenge: 

“During the past thirty years 
people from all civilized countries 
of the earth have consulted me. ... 
Among all my patients in the second 
half of life—that is to say, over 
thirty-five—there has not been one 
whose problem in the last resort 
was not that of finding a religious 
outlook on life. It is safe to say that 
every one of them fell ill because 
he had lost that which the living 
religions of every age have given to 
their followers, and none of them 
has been really healed who did not 
regain this religious outlook” (Carl 
Gustav Jung, Modern Man in Search 
of a Soul. Pp. 264-265). 

Yet man’s efforts to bridge 
chasms of the unknown at times 
seem as fruitless as they are com- 
plex. While devious, however, their 
trajectory is often illuminating. 
Such attempts demonstrate how 
material sciences, while providing 
some of life’s substance and motive- 
power, cannot supply ultimate di- 
rection. They can only furnish in- 
struments which a fiendish person- 
ality may divert to all manner of 
mischief. It is a situation which 
calls for some divine dynamics. 

‘*Ethics,’’ remarked Albert 
Schweitzer, “is reverence for life.” 
This is what men demand of reli- 
gion, not saccharine platitudes 
which beguile the senses but do not 
offend. Religion should offend. It 
should both challenge and overawe 
as it incites and restrains. In the 
name of mankind, of the transcen- 
dent Truth it claims to serve, reli- 
gion should curb misdirected im- 
pulses, mitigate consuming appe- 
tites, straighten out twisted person- 
alities. In this process it wil! con- 
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trol passions, redirect selfishness, 
divert pride into channels of valid 
knowledge and productivity. Unless 
religion does this, it is a mockery. 


Ix proclaiming moral standards, 
eminent thinkers have appealed di- 
rectly to all that is finest in man’s 
heart and mind. But too often their 
exhortations, no matter how elo- 
quent, lack the compulsion of reli- 
gious association. They are not up- 
held by the emotional force of a 
religious idiom, the comforting arm 
of fellowship, the certainty of an 
objective faith. 

The Founding Fathers at 
Plymouth built their lives, their 
homes, a new nation, on the bases 
of ideals linked to living faith. 
Theirs was not a perfect society; 
but they strove consciously toward 
perfection, demanding deeds rather 
than words. It was a faith which 
exalted individual conscience as the 
final citadel of righteousness. 
Though embodied in fallible men 
and women, such religion lent an 
indelible moral character to colonial 
society. Human beings, weak and 
prone to evil, recognized their own 
imperfections, denouncing dishon- 
esty and dissimulation, sin and vice 
of every kind as abhorrent to God 
and man. Characteristically, Haw- 
thorne in his classical works re- 
flected the abiding conviction of this 
people that “Righteousness exalteth 
a nation: but sin is a reproach to 
any people” (Proverbs xiv, 34). 


I. is not surprising, then, that 
Arnold Toynbee recently remarked 


that “. . . while technology plays 
only on the surface of life in the 
first instance, religion goes straight 
down to the roots .. .” (The World 
and the West. P. 58). This is im- 
plied more precisely in the defini- 
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tion of education: the development 
of man according to his whole na- 
ture, physical, mental, and spir- 
itual. 

Inevitably, in addition to specific 
skills, this will include such disci- 
plines as will enable the individual 
to achieve balance, refinement of 
conscience and character. For such 
a personality, social adjustments 
should come naturally. Yet besides 
the components of a decorative or 
utilitarian education which confer 
charm and affluence, there must be 
moral discipline, especially self- 
discipline. Without ethical founda- 
tion all other traits become useless 
or harmful; with them, the indi- 
vidual can dispense with much spe- 
cialized preparation. 


Alternative to destruction, the 
Humanities impinge on mind, emo- 
tions, and that crystallization of 
desires called the will. It follows 
inexorably that whatever man dis- 
covers in the material order is de- 
termined in its use by obscure ele- 
ments of his personality. Because 
of these he moves relentlessly to- 
ward some goal. The distinguishing 
mark is supplied by those altruistic, 
positive faculties which determine 
whether his relations to life, en- 
vironment, fellow-creatures shall be 
gracious or baneful, progressive or 
atavistic. “What is there in the 
very nature of things that con- 
demns nature?” asked Santayana. 
The Humanities may provide the 
answer. 


Song Before Christmas 


by LOLA S. MORGAN 


Quietty now the winter days 
Assume a mystical meaning, 
Reaching their hours like glittering hands 
To the place where a world is leaning 
Its weary shoulders against the strength 
Of a Child Who is small and wise, 
Who created man and will die for man 
With unending love in His eyes. 
Quietly now the winter days 
Move toward the hour and the place 
Where Mary waits with a King in her arms 
And fulfillment like light on her face. 





Pooh to You! 


by MARION LIFKA 


0. January 31st of this year died 
Alan Alexander Milne, a man who 
claimed he “didn’t and couldn’t” 
write children’s books. But living 
on in the memories and hearts of 
millions of readers from the very 
young to the very o— well, the not 
sO very young, are Milne’s crea- 
tions: eight whimsical animals and 
a little boy. 

Although A. A. Milne has an es- 
tablished literary reputation 
through his plays, essays, and detec- 
tive stories, he is perhaps best re- 
membered for his children’s books: 
two of verse, When We Were Very 
Young and Now We Are Siz, and 
two story-books, Winnie the Pooh 
and The House at Pooh Corner. 
Little did Milne realize that these 
four books would be translated into 
twelve languages and sell more than 
seven million copies. 


I, 1923 Rose Fyleman, editor of a 
children’s magazine, asked Milne to 
do some verses for a coming issue. 


Milne refused. “As soon as I had 
posted my letter,” he says in his 
Autobiography, “I did what I al- 
ways do after refusing to write any- 
thing: wondered how I would have 


1 The quotations used throughout this article 
are taken from: Winnie-the-Pooh, by A. A. 
Milne. Copyright, 1926, by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc. Renewal, 1954, by A. A. Milne; The House 
at Pooh Corner, by A. A. Milne. Copyright, 
1928, by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. Renewal, 
1956, by A. A. Milne; Autobiography, by A. A. 
Milne. Copyright, 1939, by A. A. Milne. Pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 


written it if | hadn’t refused.” His 
‘““wonderings” resulted in When We 
Were Very Young. 


Two years later Winnie-the-Pooh 
appeared. In these stories, set in 
“that enchanted place on the top of 
the forest,” Milne presents the im- 
agined adventures of a child and 
his nursery pets. All the characters 
in the stories are “authentic,” the 
main character being Milne’s young 
son, Christopher Robin, and the ani- 
mals the inhabitants of Christo- 
pher’s nursery. To entertain her 
small son Mrs. Milne had already 
given his animal toys individual 
voices, while he “by constant affec- 
tion had given them the twist in 
their features which denoted char- 
acter.” 


Cunstornza Rosin and his friends 
have become as real to their readers 
as they were to the Milne family. 
Actually it is Christopher Robin 
who, through his commandeering 
of the many adventures of the little 
troupe, provides the link with real- 
ity and credibility. It is to him that 
the animals always turn for advice 


‘and help. Whenever there is trouble 


Christopher Robin can be depended 
on to save the day! 

For instance, when the animals 
are trying to decide whether Tigger 
coughed or bounced Eeyore into the 
river, they turn to Christopher 
Robin for his decision. 
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“Yes, yes,” said Rabbit, we don’t 
all want to speak at once. The point 
is, what does Christopher Robin 
think about it?” 

“All I did was I coughed,” said 
Tigger. 

“He bounced,” said Eeyore. 

“Well, I sort of boffed,” said Tig- 
ger. 

“Hush!” said Rabbit, holding up 
his paw. “What does Christopher 
Robin think about it all? That’s the 
point.” 

“Well,” said Christopher Robin, 
not quite sure what it was all about, 
“I think...” 

“Yes?” said everybody. 

“I think we all ought to play 
Poohsticks.” 

So they did. 


—The House at Pooh Corner 


| the best known of Milne’s 
animal-human types is Edward 
Bear, commonly known as Winnie- 


the-Pooh, or just plain Pooh. This 
lovable bear is best described in the 
words of Eeyore, another inhabitant 
of the Forest. Eeyore says Pooh is 
“a Bear with a Pleasing Manner but 


a Positively Startling Lack of 
Brain.” Winnie-the-Pooh is the ani- 
mal counterpart of that happy per- 
son who is singularly unruffled by 
life’s problems, who maintains an 
almost constant good nature and 
whose biggest worry is satisfying 
that inner longing which occurs at 
eleven each morning. 

For “a Bear of Very Little Brain,” 
Pooh manages to come up with 
some clever ideas. For instance, at 
the time of the Terrible Flood when 
his own house was surrounded by 
water, Pooh said to himself, “If a 
bottle can float, then a jar can float, 
and if a jar floats, I can sit on top 
of it, if it’s a very big jar.” So he 
promptly emptied (into himself, of 
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course) his largest jar labeled 
HUNNY; named it “The Floating 
Bear” and, after several damp at- 
tempts, succeeded in straddling it 
and paddling with his feet. 

During the same time of Very 
Great Danger, it was Pooh who 
thought of the means by which he 
and Christopher Robin could rescue 
Piglet—by sailing out in Christo- 
pher Robin’s overturned umbrella, 
which boat was promptly called 
“The Brain of Pooh.” 


No doubt, one of the more creative 
of the modest Pooh’s accomplish- 
ments is his ability to write Poetry 
and Hums. Humbly, he explains 
his talent: “It isn’t Brains . . . be- 
cause You Know Why, Rabbit; but 
it comes to me sometimes.” His 
favorite topic is, of course, honey, 
and why bears like it; some others 
are: the joys of being a cloud, lost 
tails, riddles, discovering the North 
Pole, cold weather and happy days. 
This poem was composed when 
Rabbit said he thought Tigger was 
too Bouncy: 


“If Rabbit 
Was bigger 
And fatter 
And stronger, 
Or bigger 
Than Tigger, 
If Tigger was smaller; 
Than Tigger’s bad habit 





Whimsey and reality unite to present 
Pooh to You! Marion Lifka, B.A., admits to 
being a devoted fan of A. A. Milne. In her 
article she shows that Milne’s animal char- 
acters have definite human personalities and 
really live for the reader. “By understanding 
Christopher Robin and his friends,” she 
says, “the reader can come to a deeper 
understanding of the people around him and 
yet the learning is done in an amusing and 
entertaining manner.” Miss Lifka is teaching 
the sixth grade in a school in Berkeley, Il. 
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Of bouncing at Rabbit 
Would matter 

No longer, 

If Rabbit 

Was taller.” 


—The House at Pooh Corner 


Sometimes Pooh just hums: 


“Tra-la-la, tra-la-la, 
Tra-la-la, tra-la-la, 
Rum-tum-tiddle-um-tum. 
Tiddle-iddle, tiddle-iddle, 
Tiddle-iddle, tiddle-iddle, 
Rum-tum-tum-tiddle-um.” 
—Winnie the Pooh 


il Pooh has difficulty 
in the composition of his literary 
masterpieces “because Poetry and 
Hums aren’t things which you get, 
they’re things which get you. And 
all you can do is to go where they 
ean find you.” Once when he was 
having a particularly terrible time 
trying to find a second line, he hit 
upon this solution: “I shall sing 
that first line twice, and perhaps 
if I sing it very quickly, I shall find 
myself singing the third and fourth 
lines before I have time to think of 
them, and that will be a Good Song.” 
And it worked! 


“Sing Ho! for the life of a Bear! 
Sing Ho! for the life of a Bear! 
I don’t much mind if it rains or 
snows, 
Cos I’ve got a lot of honey on my 
nice new nose, 
I don’t much care if it snows or 
thaws, 
Cos I’ve got a lot of honey on my 
nice clean paws! 
Sing Ho! for a Bear! 
Sing Ho! for a Pooh! 
And I'll have a little something in 
an hour or two!” 
—Winnie the Pooh 


TO YOU! 
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Aone other human weaknesses is 
Pooh’s constant longing for a “little 
smackeral of something” at eleven 
each morning. In fact, this yearn- 
ing is instinctive as Pooh demon- 
strated when he and Piglet were 
lost in the Mysterious Fog. All Pooh 
had to do was follow the calling of 
his Hunny Jars and he was able to 
guide Piglet home. 

On another occasion, however, 
this weakness proved near-tragic. 
After visiting Rabbit and having “a 
mouthful of something,” Pooh be- 
gan to leave and promptly found 
himself stuck in the opening to the 
hutch. To get out Pooh had to grow 
thin again: this meant a starvation 
diet. So for a week Christopher 
Robin read “a Sustaining Book at 
the North end of Pooh and Rabbit 
hung his washing on the South end 
... and in between Bear felt himself 
getting slenderer and slenderer.” 


Peon may be Christopher Robin’s 
first love, but grouchy old Eeyore 
who lives in the Gloomy Placc that 
is Rather Boggy and Sad is another 
favorite of children and grown-ups 
alike. Everyone knows a sad, sar- 
donic pessimist who hides any soft 
feelings he has with a scowl and 
depressing comments. This is 
Eeyore, the donkey. 

One experience which provoked 
Eeyore’s most acidulous comments 
was the loss of his tail. Eeyore knew 
something was wrong this particu- 
lar day, but he couldn’t decide what 
it was. It was Pooh who noticed 
that Eeyore’s tail was not in its 
usual place. Since he hadn’t mis- 
placed it, Eeyore decided someone 
must have taken it. “How Like 
Them!” After some skillful recon- 
noitering on Eeyore’s behalf, Pooh 
found the tail doing duty as a bell 
rope on Owl’s door. When asked 
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where he got it, Owl explained that 
he came across it in the Forest. It 
was just hanging on a bush, he said, 
and since nothing happened when 
he pulled it once, he pulled harder 
the second time. It then came off in 
his hand and no one seemed to want 
it so he took it home. 


“Owl,” said Pooh solemnly, “you 
made a mistake. Somebody did 
want it.” 

“Who?” 

“Eeyore. My dear friend Eeyore. 
He was—he was fond of it.” 

“Fond of it?” 

“Attached to it,” said Winnie-the- 
Pooh sadly.” 


—Winnie the Pooh 


Fortunately for Eeyore Christopher 
Robin nailed it back on its proper 
place again. 


Becvonz has a weather eye; when 
invited to a party for Pooh, he says, 
“A mistake, no doubt, but still, I 
shall come. Only don’t blame me 
if it rains.” While strolling with 
Christopher Robin on a beautiful 
day, he says: “I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if it hailed a good deal to- 
morrow ... Blizzards and what-not. 
Being fine today doesn’t Mean Any- 
thing. It has no sig—-what’s that 
word? Well, it has none of that. 
It’s just a small piece of weather.” 

To cover up his own deficiencies 
Eeyore exhibits disdain for such 
conventions as washing behind 
one’s ears, “this writing business,” 
and education. However, he is 
happy occasionally: when his tail 
is nailed back in place and when he 
receives a punctured red balloon 
from Piglet and an empty honey jar 
from Pooh after he had thought 
everyone had forgotten his birth- 
day. 
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“I’m very glad,” said Pooh hap- 
pily, “that I thought of giving you 
a Useful Pot to put things in.” 

“I’m very glad,” said Piglet hap- 
pily, “that I thought of giving you 
Something to put in a Useful Pot.” 

But Eeyore wasn’t listening. He 
was taking the balloon out and put- 
ting it back again, as happy as could 
b@..e 


—Winnie the Pooh 


Tue other human animals in the 
Pooh books deserve at least slight 
recognition. There is Piglet who is 
the typical Poor Soul timidly seek- 
ing a way to belong and managing 
to creep into the hearts of the read- 
ers. Also present is the pseudo-in- 
tellectual Owl who can spell Tues- 
day and knows how to write his own 
name: WOL! 

Kange and Roo form a perfect 
mother-and-small-son team. Kanga 
never takes her eyes from Roo, 
brags about his ability to wash him- 
self, feeds him Strengthening Medi- 
cine and makes the usual reply to 
his requests: “I think not today, 
dear. Another day.” Among other 
typically little boy escapades Roo 
falls into the river — accidentally 
first and then purposely because it’s 
bed-time; imitates Tigger’s actions; 
hates to take his Extract of Malt; 
and, of course, gets a loud attack of 
hiccups during an impressive speech 
by Eeyore. 

Rabbit, the efficient, boss-type 
animal, loves to organize projects 
and tell people how to carry them 
out. Of course, some days are bet- 
ter for this than others. “It was 
going to be one of Rabbit’s busy 
days. As soon as he woke up he felt 
important, as if everything depend- 
ed upon him. It was just the day for 
Organizing something, or for Writ- 
ing a Notice Signed Rabbit, or for 
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Seeing What Everybody Else 
Thought About It.” 


Bovncumes is the outstanding 
characteristic of Tigger who seems 
to have had an extra dose of vitamin 
pills or some such stimulant. His 
superabundance of energy can best 
be illustrated by his behavior when 
he goes for a walk with Rabbit, 
Piglet and Pooh. When these three 
walked together, “Tigger ran round 
them in circles”; when the path got 
narrower and Rabbit, Piglet and 
Pooh walked in single file, “Tigger 
ran round them in oblongs.” 
Finally when the gorse got very 
prickly on both sides of the path, 
“Tigger ran up and down in front 
of them, and sometimes he bounced 
into Rabbit and sometimes he 
didn’t.” Of course, being so Bouncy 
has its dangerous moments, as when 
Eeyore was accidentally bounced 
into the river by Tigger’s sudden 
arrival behind the donkey with a 
“Grrr-opp-pptschschschz” cough! 


Eacx animal frequently performs 


alone. However, their “personali- 
ties” are best manifested in their 
gregarious activities. For example, 
all co-operated in a concerted effort 
when Roo fell into the river. Piglet 
jumped up and down and made 
“OO, I say” noises while Owl care- 
fully explained that “in a case of 
Sudden and Temporary Immersion 
the Important Thing was to keep 
the Head above Water.” In typical 
mother-fashion Kanga jumped 
along the bank, anxiously inquiring 
if Roo was sure he was all right and 
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Roo just called out, “Look at me 
swimming!” 

Eeyore behaved true to form by 
turning around and dipping his tail 
into the river. “All this washing!” 
he grumbled. “But catch on to my 
tail, little Roo, and you'll be all 
right.” Rabbit and Christopher 
came running up and shouted direc- 
tions to everyone, while Pooh was 
the only one who really did any- 
thing useful. “Two pools below Roo 
he was standing with a long pole in 
his paws, and Kanga came up and 
took one end of it, and between 
them they held it across the lower 
part of the pool; and Roo, still bub- 
bling proudly, ‘Look at me swim- 
ming,’ drifted up against it, and 
climbed out.” 


Evex a brief encounter with these 
cheery animals in “that enchanted 
place on the top of the Forest” 
leaves the reader feeling a little hap- 
pier and a little better acquainted 
with human nature. When the last 
adventure is lived and relived, we 
feel not a little sad at leaving Pooh, 
Eeyore and the rest, and also be- 
cause there are no more such tales 
to come. 

But A. A. Milne’s little animals 
will live on as classics, as will the 
memory of their talented author. As 
Milne himself said in the Contradic- 
tion (which luckily Owl explained 
is the opposite of an Introduction) 
to The House at Pooh Corner: “... 
it isn’t really Good-bye, because the 
Forest will always be there .. . 
and anybody who is Friendly with 
Bears can find it.” 


Sec eee eeeceecee 





Liturgical Congress at Assisi 


A Layman’s View 


by EVA-MARIA JUNG 


Tue Congress was held from Sep- 
tember 18 to 22. At the opening 
session, a Spanish priest sitting on 
the platform behind the speaker 
chanced to look out into the long 
auditorium crowded with black-clad 
figures. Only here and there he 
noted a bright spot: women in light- 
colored summer dresses. Surprised 
and almost irritated, the Spaniard 
turned to his neighbor and asked 
who these women were. The neigh- 
bor, who happened to be a reporter, 
replied mechanically: “Those are 
the wives of the members of the 
Congress,” since such was the case 
at all the previous congresses he had 
had to cover. On seeing the priest’s 
amazement he realized that what he 
had said was impossible. Here for 
once, was a congress to which, by 
its very nature, the participants 
could bring along no wives. For this 
was a congress of 1,400 priests who 
wished to discuss the liturgy in the 
service of the care of souls. At most, 
there were only about 50 lay persons 
present: some journalists, editors, 
secretaries and members of secular 
institutes or liturgical organiza- 
tions. The only married woman 
present that I know of was the 
American, Mrs. Mary Perkins Ryan. 


Tue fact that this was a clerical 
gathering was not, however, the 
Congress’ only unique characteris- 


tic. It was the First International 
Congress of Pastoral Liturgy ever to 
be held. True, there had been na- 
tional liturgical conferences in va- 
rious countries, but on a purely 
national basis; and even an interna- 
tional study meeting at Lugano 
three years ago but, as the name in- 
dicates, it was restricted to scholars 
and rather private although it made 
history by its achievements. Also 
the International Congress in Assisi 
was preceded by a private study 
conference (on the reform of the 
breviary) and a missionaries’ meet- 
ing (on the liturgy in the missions). 
Both were restricted to a small 
group of delegates who met in As- 
sisi for three days before the open- 
ing of the Congress. 

The Congress itself however had 
an expressly official character: five 
cardinals, eighty archbishops, bish- 
ops and abbots attended, press and 
laity were invited. The Prefect of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
Cardinal Cicognani, himself pre- 
sided. This meant that the Congress 





Dr. Eva-Maria Jung was one of the com- 
paratively few members of the laity to at- 
tend the First International Congress of 
Pastoral Liturgy. She gives a vivid account 
of the proceedings with telling quotations 
from the outstanding ecclesiastical figures 
in the liturgical movement. Dr. Jung is now 
in Rome doing research for a work on the 
Ecumenical Movement. 
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enjoyed the highest honor and ap- 
proval but, at the same time, the 
Prefect’s presence blunted in ad- 
vance any point the Congress might 
possibly make. It made it impos- 
sible and useless to pass any resolu- 
tions or forward any recommenda- 
tions to Rome, as had been done 
effectively by the study meeting in 
Lugano, since the highest office was 
represented in person in Assisi. 
Public discussions were also ruled 
out by the president right at the 
start when he stated in his opening 
address: “We are here not to dis- 
cuss, but to lift up souls to God.” 
Thus participation was expressed 
more by hands than by words. 


N EVERTHELESS, the Congress rep- 
resented progress in two directions. 
Upward: because of the number of 
high dignitaries who took part, and 
outward because of the wide pub- 
licity the liturgical movement re- 
ceived with its first international 
congress, the attendance at which 
was ten times that of the Lugano 
Conference. It was as though the 
movement sought to demonstrate 
publicly how, in the course of one 
generation, a few avantgardists 
and scout troops had grown into a 
fighting army — with due decora- 
tions and titles. It was like a solemn 
account-taking of past achievements 
and a bearing witness to what the 
movement stands for in the eyes of 
the public and before the gates of 
Rome. At the same time, new 
strength and support were to be 
gathered and the right climate cre- 
ated for introducing new reforms. 
The Congress signified also a 
turning point in the liturgical move- 
ment, away from the purely scholar- 
ly research of the first study meet- 
ings in small professional groups, 
away also from a purely historical 
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or aesthetic concern, to an applied 
liturgy, a liturgy in the service of 
the care of souls. Liturgy should 
be at once divine service and service 
to men, cult of God and school of 
life, not a museum, but religious 
pedagogy. Therefore, the Congress’ 
over-all theme was the “Renewal of 
the Liturgy and the Care of Souls 
under the Pontificate of Pope XII.” 


Axenican participation was 
strong: three bishops (Bishop Leo 
F. Dworschak of Fargo, N. Dak.; 
Bishop John J. Wright of Worces- 
ter, Mass.; and Bishop Joseph J. 
Annabring of Superior, Wis.) and 
about ninety priests, some mothers 
superior and a few laymen. Edward 
Cardinal Mooney, Archbishop of De- 
troit, was one of the six members of 
the presiding council, but was un- 
able to attend the Congress because 
of ill health. 

Busy behind the scenes was Fa- 
ther Diekmann, O.S.B., of St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. He at- 
tended to the translations of the 
speeches into English and to the 
reading of them as they were being 
delivered. The lectures were given 
in or translated into four languages: 
Italian, English, German and 
French. A few short addresses were 
even delivered in Latin. Everything 
ran smoothly, without delay, inci- 
dents or arguments. 

There were concerts and social 
gatherings during the Congress, but 
one thing seemed somehow to have 
gotten lost in the shuffle: the liturgy 
itself. Instead of a community 
Mass where all Congress members, 
priests and laymen, would have 
taken part and received Communion 
together (as was originally 
planned), there was a solemn Pon- 
tifical Mass each morning in the 
upper church of St. Francis in form 
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of acappella papale, a medieval priv- 
ilege granted to the patriarchal 
cathedral, which prescribes that a 
throne must be kept empty for the 
Pope and that only the celebrant 
takes Holy Communion. 

The first morning, by some un- 
fortunate misunderstanding, the lay 
members of the Congress were even 
turned out of the church to make 
room for the priests and were kept 
waiting before locked doors until 
the Mass was well under way. The 
next day, few lay people cared to 
show up again. According to the 
program, there were to have been 
Vespers every evening, but the lec- 
tures lasted too long to leave time 
for prayer. 


Canou CICOGNANI delivered the 
opening address in which he pointed 
out the great achievements of the 
present Pope (whom he called “the 
Pope of the Liturgy”) in reforming 
the liturgy, which in the encyclical 
“Mediator Dei” (1947) had found 
its Magna Charta and in the restora- 
tion of Holy Week its culmination. 
He stressed the point that the lit- 
urgy is a hierarchical discipline 
which has to conform to the teach- 
ing ministry of the Church and 
therefore cannot introduce changes 
by itself. The Cardinal added a long 
appraisal of the Latin language. 
He said even if the congregation 
cannot any longer follow the Latin 
Mass as it did in earlier centuries, 
that does not necessarily justify the 
conclusion that Latin should be 
abolished, since the faithful can still 
participate in the Mass by means of 
translations, and do not have to fol- 
low the priest’s prayers word by 
word. The priest has his function in 
the Mass and the laity has its own, 
although both share in the same 
sacrifice. 
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This defense of Latin, made by 
the Prefect of the Congregation of 
Rites himself, met with an almost 
embarrassed and disappointed si- 
lence in the hall. It was with so 
much more enthusiasm that the 
next morning the audience applaud- 
ed whenever Fr. Joseph A. Jung- 
mann, S.J., Professor at Inns- 
bruck, alluded to the value of the 
vernacular. A bishop, pointing to 
the cheering crowd, observed, “vox 
populi,” but the previously men- 
tioned journalist contradicted him, 
“no, vox cleri.” And this time he 
was right, for the laity had no voice 
in this Congress, as I mentioned 
above. 


F ATHER JUNGMANN, speaking about 
“Care of Souls as the Key to the 
History of Liturgy,” demonstrated 
that the liturgy, although exposed 
to the changing winds of human 
history, is governed in its growth by 
an inner principle which is found 
in the pastoral concern for the care 
of souls, a concern the Church has 
always felt. In the liturgy, he said, 
the Church must present itself and 
act as a community. Besides, the 
liturgy must lead the people to a 
greater consciousness of their faith 
and teach them the forms of Chris- 
tian prayers. 

Father Jungmann admitted that 
the liturgical forms had become 
rigid in the time of the Counter- 
Reformation but said that this rigid- 
ity was perhaps necessary to protect 
the faith from the intrusion of here- 
sies and to conserve its treasures for 
times of even greater need, such as 
today. Just as Pope Pius XI dis- 
carded the external protection given 
to the Church by its temporal power 
(by renouncing the Papal State in 
the Lateran Pacts in 1929), so Pius 
XII has begun to discard the pro- 
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tective armor of liturgical inflexi- 
bility. “The smoke screen that for 
centuries divided the people from 
the altar, the laity from the clergy 
is about to disappear!” he an- 
nounced, and the whole audience 
cheered the frail old man who has 
become a pioneer and master of 
liturgical science (with his book 
Missarum Sollemnia, 1948; English 
edition entitled Mass of the Roman 
Rite, 1951). 


Tue address of another German 
Jesuit, Father Agostino Bea, was 
awaited with equal eagerness for, as 
everyone there knew, he holds posi- 
tions of importance in the liturgi- 
cal movement: he is at once the con- 
fessor of the Pope, consultant to the 
Holy Office and also to the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites. He spoke 
about the “Pastoral Significance of 
the Word of God in the Liturgy.” His 
point was that Word and Sacrament 
belong together. Formerly, in the 
pagan and Jewish cult, word and 
sacrifice were separated, but Christ 
in the Last Supper united both, 
therefore the preaching of the Gos- 
pel belongs to and in the Mass, 
where it prepares and predisposes 
the soul for the reception of the 
Eucharist. 

In this connection Father Bea 
used strong words: “In him [the 
priest] the liturgical and the Bible 
movements must meet, merge, and 
interpenetrate. A priest, who would 
know how to celebrate the holy sac- 
rifice, the fractio panis, but would 
not know how to break the bread 
of the word of God among the faith- 
ful, would be only halfway a priest.” 
Father Bea expressed and strength- 
ened the liturgists’ hope that the 
Old and the New Testament would 
soon be read during Mass in the 
form of a continuous cycle extend- 
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ing over a period of years so as to 
be heard in their entirety. 


Anornen official of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites, whose participa- 
tion in the Congress was likewise 
significant, was Father Antonelli, 
O.F.M., who spoke on the “Ordo 
Hebdomadae Sanctae Instauratus: 
Significance, Execution and Pros- 
pects.” The reform of Holy Week is, 
in his opinion, the most important 
fact in the history of the liturgy 
since the time of Pius V (1566-1572) 
who reduced the liturgy of Holy 
Week to the form that was followed 
until last year, and it constitutes the 
most decisive step toward that gen- 
eral reform of the liturgy which, 
initiated by Pius X (1903-1914), has 
been vigorously taken up by the 
present Pontiff Pius XII with de- 
cidedly pastoral purposes and orien- 
tation. 

A deep impression was made by 
Bishop Wilhelm van Bekkum, Vicar 
Apostolic of Ruteng (Indonesia), 
whose words were impelled by the 
tremendous needs in the mission 
countries. The liturgical revival in 
mission lands, said His Excellency, 
is not a “luxury,” it is of even 
greater importance and necessity 
than in Christian countries. Yet 
this fact, he continued, is not fully 
realized in all missions, and this is 
due chiefly to the insufficient pas- 
toral-liturgical formation of mis- 
sionaries, who by destroying the 
pagan cult often impoverish also the 
native cultural patrimony. The 
pagans, for whom religion, cult and 
culture are one and the same, will 
never feel at home in Catholic 
churches unless we adopt and adapt 
native customs in our worship and 
give them a greater opportunity for 
participation. We must therefore 
try to introduce a system of worship 
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which will give the people in mis- 
sionary lands the knowledge that in 
the Church of Christ they have not 
only found the true Faith but also 
the true worship by means of which 
their former aspirations find full 
satisfaction in a way that goes be- 
yond their expectations. 

Bishop Bekkum suggested revi- 
talizing the diaconate in order to 
make up for the lack of priests; use 
of the vernacular in the readings; 
introduction of a general prayer in 
the vernacular toward the end of 
the Didactic Mass, and the offering 
of gifts at the Offertory accom- 
panied by popular chants. 


Tue only American speaker (there 
were none from Canada or Latin 
America) was to have been Arch- 
bishop Edwin V. O’Hara of Kansas 
City, who, however, died suddenly 
on his way to Assisi. Auxiliary Bish- 
op Leo F. Dworschak of Fargo, 
N. Dak., read a letter from Cardinal 
Mooney to Archbishop O’Hara in 
which the Cardinal expressed his 
full accord with the address that the 
Archbishop had prepared for the 
Congress shortly before his death. 
Bishop Dworschak then read the 
Archbishop’s report on the restora- 
tion of Holy Week, based on an in- 
vestigation made this year in all the 
dioceses of the United States. The 
new liturgy was hailed as the great- 
est gift of Pope Pius XII to his peo- 
ple. The success of the new Ordo 
was beyond expectations, the report 
declared, thanks to the systematic 
preparation through the media of 
radio, television, schools, leaflets, 
and house to house calls. If there 
were any misgivings, they were felt 
rather among the clergy than among 
the laity. The report lists several 
difficulties, caused by the over- 
crowding of churches, and recom- 
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mendations which were the most 
outspoken to be heard at the Con- 
gress. I presume my readers are 
familiar with these recommenda- 
tions as published in their diocesan 
papers. 

At the entrance to the auditorium 
a leaflet was distributed which it 
was said Archbishop O’Hara wished 
to present to the Congress. It con- 
tained the twenty resolutions passed 
at the last Liturgical Conference 
in London, Ontario, August 20-23. 
These resolutions surpassed in 
daring anything that was uttered 
at the Assisi Congress. They rec- 
ommended, among other things, the 
vernacular for the entire Mass of the 
Catechumens and for the breviary, 
the reading of the entire Bible dur- 
ing Mass in a three-four year cycle, 
and the celebration of Mass at an 
altar facing the people. They even 
asked for “some form of concele- 
bration.” 


Ascumsuor O’Hara’s sober mat- 
ter-of-fact report was followed by a 
moving description of the hardship 
of religious life in Eastern Germany 
presented by Bishop Otto Spiihlbeck 
of Meissen. He was the only bishop 
from behind the Iron Curtain to at- 
tend the Congress. A world of dif- 
ference was revealed in these two 
contrasting reports on the same sub- 
ject, yet when Bishop Spiihlbeck 
had finished, the entire audience 
gave him a heartfelt ovation to ex- 
press its sympathy and solidarity 
with the Catholics behind the Iron 
Curtain who live a lonely (7% in 
Meissen) and socially inferior, if 
not persecuted, life in the midst of 
a world that is avowedly without 
God. 

The Bishop reported that even 
mock liturgies are held in the 
streets. The Catholic Church in 
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Eastern Germany, unlike the Church 
in the U.S. A.,is not allowed to dem- 
onstrate or propagate the faith and 
consequently has no mass media or 
schools at its disposal to promote 
the new Holy Week observance. Yet 
the impression made by the Easter 
Vigil celebration, which touched 
every heart, was such that a worker 
afterward said to the Bishop: 
“From such an Easter Vigil I can 
live again for a whole year!” Despite 
the contrast in their situations, 
Bishop Spiilbeck reached the same 
conclusions and expressed the same 
wishes concerning Holy Week as 
those stated by Archbishop O’Hara. 

The closing address was given by 
Giacomo Cardinal Lerearo of Bo- 
logna, one of the most active and 
popular cardinals in Italy (which is 
why many consider him “papabile,” 
i.e., highly eligible for election as 
Pope). He took up the words of the 
East German worker on the Easter 
Vigil and applied it to the Congress 
as a whole: “From such a Congress 
we can live again for a whole year!” 
At the end the audience spontane- 
ously burst into the Easter Vigil 
proclamation: “Lumen Christi! — 
Deo gratias, alleluia!”’ 


Tue next day, a special train 
brought the Congress members to 
Rome where, in the afternoon, they 
were received by the Holy Father 
in the Benediction Hall over the 


Portico of St. Peter’s. As is cus- 
tomary at such Congresses, the par- 
ticipants had already sent a tele- 
gram to express their devotion and 
homage to the Holy Father who, in 
turn, had sent a wire to Assisi with 
his blessing upon the Congress and 
its members. Now, for the audience, 
the Pope had come from Castel Gon- 
dolfo and had prepared an address 
in French (French being the diplo- 
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matic language for such occasions). 
Under the title “The Liturgy and 
the Church” and “The Liturgy and 
Our Divine Lord” he expounded 
mainly three points which were not 
under discussion at the Congress. 


Finsz, he referred to Father Karl 
Rahner, a famous Jesuit theologian 
at Innsbruck (without mentioning 
his name) and rejected his opinion 
that “the offering of one Mass, at 
which a hundred priests assist with 
religious devotion, is the same as 
a hundred Masses celebrated by a 
hundred priests.” The Holy Father 
made it clear that “it is not suffi- 
cient to have and to indicate the 
will to make one’s own the words 
and the actions of the celebrant. 
The concelebrants must themselves 
say over the bread and the wine, 
‘This is my Body’; ‘This is my 
Blood’; otherwise, their concelebra- 
tion is entirely ceremonial.” Sec- 
ondly, the Pope condemned a new 
theory concerning the manner in 
which Christ is present in the Eu- 
charist. This theory, according to 
the Holy Father “leaves in the taber- 
nacle only a Eucharistic species re- 
taining a so-called real and essential 
relation with the real Lord Who is 
in heaven.” In connection with this 
point the Holy Father reinforced 
the Canon Law according to which 
the tabernacle has to be placed on 
an altar and preferably on the main 
altar (this was a caution aimed at 
certain modern church architecture, 
particularly in Germany), because 
“to separate tabernacle from altar is 
to separate two entities which by 
their origin and their nature should 
remain united. Specialists will offer 
various opinions for solving the 
problem of so placing the tabernacle 
on the altar as not to impede the 
celebration of Mass when the priest 
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is facing the congregation; the es- 
sential point is to understand that 
it is the same Lord present on the 
altar and in the tabernacle.” 

Thirdly, the Pope deplored the 
fact that the Divinity of Christ re- 
mains “somehow on the outer edge 
of liturgical thought. It is normal 
to go ‘to the Father through Christ,’ 
since Christ is Mediator between 
God and man. But He is not only 
Mediator; He is also within the 
Trinity, equal to the Father and the 
Holy Spirit. . . . Meditation on the 
‘infinite, supreme, divine Majesty’ 
of Christ can surely contribute toa 
deeper appreciation of the liturgy; 
that is why We wished to call your 
attention to this point.” 


Wrur the Holy Father said under 
the last heading “Liturgy and the 
Past, Liturgy and the Present” may 
be of more direct concern to the 
laity, therefore it should be cited 
here at greater length: 

“It seems to Us that the present- 
day attitude of liturgical circles to- 
ward the past is quite balanced; 
they seek and study seriously, hold 
onto what is really worthwhile, 
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without, however, falling into ex- 
cess. . . . Especially noteworthy is 
the active and conscientious partici- 
pation of the faithful at liturgical 
functions. From the Church’s side, 
today’s liturgy brings a care for 
progress, but also a care for con- 
servation and defense. It returns to 
the past, but does not slavishly 
imitate, and creates new elements 
in the ceremonies themselves, in 
using the vernacular, in popular 
chant and in. the building of 
churches. Nonetheless, it would be 
superfluous to call once more to 
mind that the Church has grave 
motives for firmly insisting on the 
absolute obligation of the priest 
celebrating Mass to use Latin, and 
also, when Gregorian chant accom- 
panies the Holy Sacrifice, that this 
be done in the Church’s tongue. .. .” 


Tavs the Holy Father distributed 
praise and admonition at the same 
time for, as he said: “We sincerely 
desire the progress of the liturgical 
movement, and wish to help it, but 
it is also Our duty to forestall what- 
ever might be a source of error or 
danger.” 


Bethlehem 


by RAYMOND ROSELIEP 


Here, paradoz: 

we, too, are reconciled 
to bend so low 

to reach so high a Child. 








Who Is a Real Conservative? 


An Answer to Mr. William J. Sullivan, S.J. 


by Frederick D. Wilhelmsen 


Lianceness of spirit in scholarship; 
tolerance in the judgment of men 
and events; charity in the face of 
misery; courage before that weight 
of prejudice which would freeze his- 
tory into a “cycle of epicycles” — 
thus has Mr. William J. Sullivan, 
S.J., described the mind of the Lib- 
eral Catholic (“The Catholic Lib- 
eral,” THE CATHOLIC WorRLD, June, 
1956; reprinted in The Catholic 
Mind, Oct., 1956). 

As a.Catholic Conservative, | 
would be happy to pitch my tent in 
this field of virtue. Largeness of 
spirit, tolerance, charity, courage: 
these are certainly not the property 
of a party; they are rather the hope 
of a Christian and the heart of a 


saint. The field of vision Mr. Sulli- 
van has marked out for the liberal 
mind is broad enough to include all 
Catholics of good will, even Con- 
servatives, 

Mr. Sullivan is generous in his 
description of the liberal mind. He 
is less than generous and, in my 
opinion, confused in his delineation 
of the Catholic conservative mind. 
As a confessed traditionalist, even a 
reactionary, I have attempted to de- 
fine the conservative temper in at 
least two essays for The Common- 
weal. But I confess that I found my- 
self at a loss when I read Mr. Sulli- 
van’s article “The Catholic Liberal.” 
Who is his target? Who are his 
conservatives? 
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Mx. SULLIVAN mentions the men- 
tality of the National Association of 
Manufacturers whose “ ‘laissez- 
faire’ philosophy of government 
was liberalism a century ago in Eng- 
land, but in twentieth century 
America . . . is the soul of conserva- 
tism.” I find here a deplorable se- 
mantic confusion. What is con- 
servative about a mentality whose 
creed is ever-expanding production 
and perpetual change; whose ad- 
vance scouts are the slick advertis- 
ing agents best symbolized by Madi- 
son Avenue; whose goal is a nation 
avid to throw away its substance 
year after year in order to follow the 
Pied Piper of modern technology; 
whose intellectual defense is the 
historical necessity of bowing meek- 
ly to the fiat of history—that fiat 
called by some “The Managerial 
Revolution,” by others “The Servile 
State”? Mr. Sullivan bewilders me. 
He professes, in the name of lib- 
eralism, to be sympathetic to “tech- 
nology and material progress,” yet 
he condemns as conservative the 
very men within American society 
who are the foremost apostles and 
agents of the technological revolu- 
tion. 

The small farmer is going under; 
the small business man is being 
frozen out; craftsmanship is all but 
dead; and ten million of our citizens 
have taken to wheels and live a 
nomad life in trailer camps scat- 
tered up and down the nation’s 
highways. Education is debased 
and a generation of college gradu- 
ates go forth into life eager to be- 
come Junior Executives. In the 
words of Mr. Louis Kronenberger, 
today’s youth “no longer sells out 
at forty; it signs up at twenty-two.” 
Fortune, representative of Big Busi- 
ness intellectuality at its best, has 
called the new America the “per- 
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petual revolution.” Mr. Peter 
Drucker, apologist for the new 
order, has gone so far as to warn 
those who would oppose this world 
of tomorrow that they can come to 
power only through the use of the 
bayonet. This is the mind which 
has created the technological para- 
dise of the mid-twentieth century. 
This is the mind behind the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
And I would insist that there is ab- 
solutely nothing conservative about 
it; it is dedicated to a philosophy 
of perpetual change. 


Cox SERVATISM — true philosophic 
conservatism — stands squarely in 
the path of this “perpetual revolu- 
tion,” this future dominated by the 
machine and the man-in-white. And 
although conservatism will very 
probably go down, it will not strike 
its colors. In the meantime, Mr. 
Sullivan must learn to distinguish 
conservatism as a slogan and an 
epiphet from conservatism as a 
principle and a memory. It would 
be interesting to explore the meta- 
physical and theological, even the 
mythological and pre-conscious ori- 
gins of conservatism. Here I appeal 
simply to the authority of the Eng- 
lish language: if the term conserva- 
tive has any real meaning, it must 
designate a man who would con- 
serve, not destroy. Conservative 





While in general agreement with William 
J. Sullivan’s description of the Liberal Cath- 
olic in our June, 1956, number, Frederick D. 
Withelmsen voices strenuous objections to 
some of the things he says about Catholic 
Conservatism. Mr. Wilhelmsen is Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Santa Clara and Guggenheim Fellow for the 
current and next academic years. He is the 
author of Belloc: No Alienated Man, Man’s 
Knowledge of Reality, and Omega: Last of 


te Barques. 
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must refer therefore, to men who 
prefer being to becoming; who are 
reluctant to part with their portion 
in life; who refuse to live in a 
future of dreams whose actuality 
would be more horrifying than any 
nightmare; who are temperamen- 
tally suspicious of change, even 
when it is for the better. The con- 
servative mind respects tradition 
and variety, craftsmanship and 
mystery. The conservative reveres 
the very land in which he lives as a 
shrine hallowed by his ancestors. 
This description cannot apply, by 
the most distant analogy, to the 
American business community. 


Tue semantic confusion running 
through Mr. Sullivan’s article is 
deepened by his suggestion that “the 
economic writings of Father Ed- 
ward A. Keller, C.S.C., . . . some of 
the political pronouncements of 
Clarence Manion” and the pro- 
posals of “Christopher Dawson for 
a system of education based pri- 
marily on the Catholic past” are ex- 
pressions of a “common conserva- 
tive Catholic mind.” Now Mr. 
Manion and Father Keller are repre- 
sentatives of a school of thought and 
action whose roots are deep in the 
American Middle Western tradition, 
a tradition genuinely laissez-faire in 
economics and isolationist in poli- 
tics. It takes some imagination to 
link this mind with Mr. Christopher 
Dawson. I can scarcely conceive the 
retiring English gentleman and 
scholar, steeped as he is in the Fa- 
thers of the Church and the life of 
Christendom, sitting down with the 
spiritual heirs of the Tin Lizzy. I 
wonder what they would talk about? 
Dynaflow or the Crown of Charle- 
magne? And finally, it is less than 
fair to link that industrial mind 
whose most illustrious proponent, 
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Mr. Henry Ford, once pronounced 
history “the bunk,” with the pro- 
posals of Dawson to orient the uni- 
versity around the very stuff of his- 
toric existence. 


Cusisees ROSSITER, in his Conserva- 
tism in America, distinguished care- 
fully between “American conserva- 
tism” and ‘Conservatism in 
America.” The former is the posi- 
tion roughly described by Mr. Sulli- 
van. It has nothing to do with 
Conservatism as such. Genuine con- 
servative thought in America is rep- 
resented by men like Russell Kirk, 
Eric Voegelin, Allen Tate, by groups 
such as the old Southern Agrarians, 
by journals such as the old Book- 
man. Catholic Conservatism in 
America tends to be rooted in the 
traditions of the English Distribu- 
tism of Belloc and Chesterton and, 
more remotely, in the Tory Radi- 
calism of William Cobbett. In Eng- 
land, the Catholic body fought for 
centuries for the historic preroga- 
tives of the crown against the rich; 
as a group they stood apart from the 
commercial and industrial society 
that burgeoned from the nineteenth 
century Liberal mind. In America, 
Catholic Conservatism tends to be 
more Jeffersonian than Hamilton- 
ian; to vote Democratic rather than 
Republican. In England, Catholic 
Conservatism is fiercely royalist; in 
America, it has always taken shelter 
under a_ strong presidency. In 
neither nation has it ever been 
duped by the Whig-Liberal myth of 
freedom through parliamentary or 
congressional supremacy. 


Tuene are not many Catholic Con- 
servatives left today, at least in the 
United States. I say it with sorrow: 


we are a dwindling band. Very 
often our sole consolation has been 


. 
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Chesterton’s taunt that “the only 
causes are lost causes.” Mr. Sulli- 
van can set his mind at rest; he need 
have no fear that the liberal will 
suffer the fate of Socrates. If any- 
one is forced to drink the hemlock 
in the years ahead, it will not be the 
friends of “technology and prog- 
ress.” 

Mr. Sullivan advises us that “the 
Catholic liberal has . . . an habitual 
readiness to accept truth wherever 
he may find it, whether that be in 
Freud or Newman.” It is good to 
know that the liberal will seek 
truth in psychoanalysis and depth 
psychology. Might I suggest that 


not least among these truths are the 
following: 

(1) If Freud has taught us any- 
thing, he has taught us that love is 
the ground of psychic existence. 
Now love demands a world wherein 
person confronts person: but the 


modern world is being rapidly 
emptied of the person to person 
relationship. I take this last as 
evident. The signs of depersonaliza- 
tion are overwhelming: social bore- 
dom; The Lonely Crowd; the re- 
duction of love to sex and sex to 
technique; the invasion of the fam- 
ily by the community and the com- 
munity by the state; the cult of 
statistics which would shrivel the 
human spirit to a mummy engraved 
with mathematical equations. Mr. 
McLuhan has suggested that the 
arch-symbol of industrial man is the 
“Mechanical Bride.” One cannot 
read that symbol unless one has 
read Freud or has steeped himself 
in the folk literature of the times, 
the magic of advertising, or the 
half-understood dreams of modern 
music. But howsoever they come by 
it, an understanding of the symbol 
will give no comfort to the friends 
of “technology and progress.” 
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(2) If Adler has taught us any- 
thing, he has taught us that the 
drive for power is one with the na- 
ture of man; that this urge is a beast 
unless chained and domiciled by the 
will of man. Now an inordinate 
drive for power strips the world of 
its subjectivity and reduces man’s 
field of vision to a universe of ob- 
jects which exist solely that they 
might be mastered for the sake of 
still further adventures in the pur- 
suit of pure power. This is precisely 
the terrible danger lying at the cen- 
ter of what the Holy Father called 
“the technological concept of so- 
ciety.” It is fruitless, of course, to 
revile the machine as such. The 
enemy is that mind whose inner 
insecurity begets a hunger that not 
even the mastery of outer space will 
satisfy. This hunger—I take it as 
evident —is of the essence of the 
times. 

(3) If Jung has taught us any- 
thing, he has taught us that an 
archetypal and archaic subcon- 
scious links all mankind to the 
springs of nature and the rhythm of 
the world. When this subconscious 
is denied fulfillment, when the or- 
ganic needs of the human heart are 
denied, a vacuum is created only 
to be filled by the syncopated beat 
of the dream world of machinery 
industrial man has built around 
himself. Thus man becomes more 
and more like a machine as he 
is progressively stripped of his 
old communion with those springs 
of decency and piety which are con- 
substantial with the fabric of hu- 
manity. Should the mechanization 
of man find fulfillment within the 
new ice age of the atomic future, 
it would entail a profound altering 
of the human substance. Truly, 
man would then have created him- 
self anew. Of course there can be 
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no doubt of the result. 
mass insanity. 


It would be 


Waernen it be modern psychology, 
existentialism, or the new interest 
in mythology and symbolism—con- 
temporary scholarship, much of it 
non-Catholic, yields little to bolster 
the confidence and optimism of the 
liberal spirit, be it Catholic or secu- 
lar. To really seek truth, “wherever 
it may be found,” demands an as- 
cetism of the intelligence and a 
sobering of the will that do not lie 
easily upon the liberal conscious- 
ness. 

If American Catholic Liberalism 
meant that old love of freedom and 
variety that once filled all Christen- 
dom and that makes Catholic lands 
today oases of chaos and liberty in 
a world of iron discipline, I would 
join hands with it in the common 
fight for a decent social order. Were 
I a European, I would call myself a 
Liberal. But the American Catholic 
Liberalism I have come to know 
does not wish to liberate; it wishes 
to conform. It does not raise the 
black flag of Catholic anarchy; it 
rather hastens to conform itself to 
a commercial society whose origins 
are Puritan and whose soul is Cal- 
vinist. It does not glory in the in- 
heritance of Western Christendom; 
it rather seeks acceptance in the 
halls of secularism by deprecating 
every force within the West that 
has fought the modern world 
throughout the past four hundred 
years. It does not take pride in our 
matchless tradition of Catholic 
scholarship; it rather suggests that 
we make our peace with the temples 
of mediocrity and the apostles of 
mass education. It has no love of 
the old kings and the old order; yet 
it praises parliamentary govern- 
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ment, apparently unaware that the 
United States has been a presiden- 
tial republic, an elective monarchy, 
at least since the days of Theodore 
Roosevelt. It has no love of Big 


Business; yet it suggests that we 
build a new liturgy around the in- 
dustrial psyche created thereby. 


Waar I most deplore in American 
Catholic Liberalism is its reluctance 
to exercise the art of criticism on 
the society in which we live. Criti- 
cism need not be destructive, but it 
certainly cannot come forth from a 
mind almost paralyzed by the fear 
of being relegated to a “ghetto.” 
Certainly American Catholic Lib- 
eralism cannot desire that America 
go the way of Sweden, that Sweden 
Evelyn Waugh declared the most 
boring country on the face of the 
globe. Yet it is to Sweden that we 
are all going unless we have the 
courage to launch a reaction against 
much that is typical of the age. 

Catholic Liberalism— whom do 
you wish to liberate? If it is the 
Negro and the oppressed, then every 
Catholic worth the name is your 
ally. If it is the landless and prop- 
ertyless proletariat of the East, then 
you preach a sacred duty. If it is 
the millions who bear the Cross 
daily behind the Iron Curtain, then 
you promise justice and every man 
must answer as did that chieftain 
who, when first hearing of the 
Crucifixion, cried out: “Were I but 
there with my Franks.” 

But these goals define decency 
and chivalry, not Liberalism. Lib- 
eralism today is defined principally 
by its confidence in science and 
technology. It is in these that the 
men of the Left place their hope. But 
we men of the Right—the old Right 
~-we believe in something else. 





Books 
for Children 


at Christmas 


THE BOOK OF BOOKS: The Story 
of the Old Testament 


THE BOOK OF LIFE: The Story 
of the New Testament 


by Daniel-Rops 
IUustrated by Fritz Kredel 


This magnificent retelling of both the stories 
from the Old Testament and the incidents in 
the life of Jesus is now complete in two vol- 
umes. In The Book of Books, the outstanding 
French scholar and writer, Daniel-Rops, has 
presented dramatically, but straightforwardly, 
the tremendous events of Sacred History, be- 
ginning with the Creation, in a manner which 
will kindle in his young readers a love and 
understanding of the Bible. 

His New Testament stories in The Book 
of Life recapture in such vivid fashion the 
actual spirit of the Gospels that the child will 
feel himself a part of the crowd that followed 
Christ, or perhaps one of the first Christians 
preserving the Faith in the Catacombs. These 
are the kind of books that children are re- 
luctant to put down until they have read 
straight through to the end, and would be a 
bargain at twice the price. 

For ages 10-14 


P. J. Kenedy $3.75 each; $7.50 boxed 


THE TWELVE APOSTLES 
Written and Illustrated by 
Katharine Wood 


This large, beautiful book with its exquisite 
drawings is a cherishable item for any child’s 
bookshelf. Miss Wood not only tells what the 
Apostles were like, but also what they did, 
so that your child will feel, as he puts down 
the book, that he has made a new circle of 
friends and has discovered why these friends 
were so eager to follow Christ. Children will 
be delighted, too, at the pictures and explana- 
tions of the symbols relating to each Apostle. 


For ages 7-10 P. J. Kenedy $2.50 


THE OPEN BOOK 
edited by Pamela Whitlock 


This delightful volume will not exhaust its 
usefulness in one sitting—or indeed in one 
year! A book for the whole family, it is a 
treasury of tales and songs and sketches which 
will be long remembered and read again and 
again, year after year. Among its many inter- 
esting contributors are well-known men and 
women, some contemporary, some gone but 
not forgotten, some now canonized! 


All ages. P. J. Kenedy $3.75 


BRIGHT BANNERS 
by Regina Victoria Hunt 


The dramatic story of how thirteen year old 
Michael Coleman finds himself entangled in 
the danger and intrigue of the Titus Oates 
affair, the popish plot against England’s 
Charles IL. 

Ages 10 and older. Catholic Treasury Book. 


Bruce $2.00 


CHARCOAL FACES 
by Mabel Otis Robison 


Centered around the adventures of young 
Louis, this is a lively story about the Catholics 
of early 19th Century Canada and how they 
worked out a way of life with the Indians and 
half-breeds. 

Ages 10 and older. Catholic Treasury Book. 


Bruce $2.00 


MEDICINE FOR WILDCAT 
by Robert Riordan 


Highly dramatized, this is the true biography 

of Father Samuel Mazzuchelli, great mission- 

ary to the Indians of the Middle West. 
Ages 10 and older. Catholic Treasury Book. 


Bruce $2.00 
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THE LONG SHADOW 


by Frances Taylor Patterson 


The wonderfully exciting life of St. Jean de 
Brebeuf, martyred by the Iroquois in 1649, 
told with a wealth of authentic historical back- 
ground. 


Teen age. 


Sheed & Ward $3.25 


SHRINES OF OUR LADY 

by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 
About 48 of Our Lady’s Shrines from all over 
the world and all ages. Ancient and lovely 


legends nicely balanced by stories of modern 
authenticated miracles. 


Ages 12-up. Sheed & Ward $2.75 


STORIES FROM THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


Written and illustrated by Piet Worm 


Piet Worm told these stories to his own chil- 
dren, and being an artist, illustrated them as 
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he went along. The result is a heavenly book 
—pictures on every page, brilliant colors and 
a lavish use of gold. 


All ages. Sheed & Ward 


$3.00 


KNIGHT OF MOLOKAI 


by Eva K. Betz 
An absorbing story of the big, strong-hearted, 
zealous and resourceful apostle of Molokai, 
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The Gratitude of Julius Klein 


by JOHN S. SEXTON 


Juuvs KLEIN (Klein Investments; 
New York 18, N. Y.) said “Come 
in.” Entering, the nurse smiled in 
her pleasant, preoccupied way. She 
put the thermometer in his wife’s 
mouth and took her wrist, looking 
down at a functional, square-faced 
watch. 

The odd, jaunty tilt of the tube 
in his wife’s mouth reminded Klein. 
Poor Miriam!—five weeks and no 
cigarets—the girl who thought she 
couldn’t live without them! Still, 
when you're sick, Klein reflected, 
you don’t even think of tobacco. 
So he had heard, anyway. 

Sometimes on_ these _ routine 
check-ups the nurse bustled off 
briefly to another room and picked 
up the thermometer later. This 
afternoon she waited, marked the 
reading and replaced the tube in 
the glass. 

He must, the man told himself, 
do something nice for Miss Mailett. 
And for the others too. The way 
these girls seemed to anticipate 
every need —and so cheerfully — 
you’d almost think Miriam was the 
only patient in the hospital. 

“Miss Mailett,” he said, “maybe 
you don’t know—but has the doc- 
tor said anything yet about Mrs. 
Klein’s leaving?” 

With the easy skill of experience 
(how many times had she heard 
this question?) the nurse parried. 
“It’s a very good sign when the 
patient gets restless. I do know 


that the doctor is very well satisfied 
with Mrs. Klein’s progress.” At the 
threshold she paused, considering. 
“The doctor may have said some- 
thing to Sister Mary Aloysius. If 1 
find her in one of the rooms, I'll ask 
her to step in.” 


Wuex the door closed, the squat, 
thick-bodied little man heaved him- 
self ungracefully from the chair 
and stood at the bedside. In the face 
on the pillow, the eyes were the only 
sane, remembered feature. The rest 
was a cocoon of cleverly criss-cross- 
ed bandages. Oh!-—the panic terror 
of those first doomful days .. . when 
all he could get from them was 
“we're doing all we can—there’s al- 
ways hope, Mr. Klein.” And from 
the nuns-—“we’re all praying for 
her, Mr. Klein.” 

The hand resting laxly on the 
coverlet was hospital-bleached. The 
veins showed. 

He wanted very earnestly to say 
sensitive, lover-like things (God 
knows, he felt them!) But stupidly 
the only phrases that came to mind 
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were the soap-opera clichés. He said 
inadequately, ‘It will be wonderfully 
good to have you home again.” 


Bur something was wrong. No 
doubt about it—Miriam was differ- 
ent since the accident. Here in this 
room they were intimately, cosily 
alone. Yet, in some dim, unhappy 
fashion, they were apart. It was a 
subtle estrangement. And Klein 
hated subtleties. 

He said abruptly—his voice 
harsher than he intended—‘“Miriam, 
there is something on your mind. 
Won't you please tell me?” 

The remote, troubled eyes focused 
and she really saw him. “I’m sorry.” 
Her sincerity warmed the stereo- 
type. “Actually, there’s nothing 
wrong. I suppose it’s just that get- 
ting better takes so long. This is 
the first time I’ve ever been a pa- 
tient. ‘Patient’ is an odd name for 
it, isn’t it?” 

She debated briefly—her eyes ap- 
praising him. Then she decided. 
“We've always been honest with 
each other, haven’t we? I don’t 
know how to put it. Something is 
wrong. That is, I’m not happy. But 
it’s all so foggy—so confused. 

“Julius, mostly it’s because I’ve 
had so much time for thinking—for 
morbid thinking, I guess you'd call 
it. You can do only so much read- 
ing — then the print blurs. And 
they’ve taken away my codeine. | 
never knew night time could last so 
long! The nurses are in and out, 
of course. Even so, I’ve found out 
what it means to live with myself. 
And it’s rather frightening, Julius.” 

She raised herself and rested the 
bandaged head on her elbow. Her 
look was bright-eyed and demand- 
ing. “Julius, I was asleep at the 
wheel when I struck that abutment 
at the Memorial Drive underpass. 
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The police — the firemen — no one 
can understand why I wasn’t in- 
stantly killed. Yet, people have been 
killed by a fall from a curbing. 
Painters have broken their necks 
when a stepladder slipped. Are 
these things planned? Who plans 
them? Or, is it all plain dumb luck 
—like the bounce of a baseball—like 
filling an inside straight at a poker- 
game? 

“Julius,” she said, her eyes bril- 
liant, “does this sound demented? 
One night I lay with my right hand 
under me——and I felt my heart beat- 
ing. I suppose that’s happened a 
thousand times before. But this 
night the thought came to me—the 
motion of this thing is all that’s be- 
tween now and whatever happens 
afterwards. Julius, I sweat with ter- 
ror! Wasn't it crazy? I rang for the 
nurse—just had to talk to some- 
one!” 


Kuen inhaled deeply. Now why 
(he asked himself) was he so hugely 
and unreasonably annoyed? Possi- 
bly (he answered his own question) 
because he never had felt at home 


with abstractions. Facts—concrete 
facts! Let’s see the thing; let’s get 
our hands on it and stroke the tex- 
ture; let’s hear it or smell it—then 
we know what we have and can 
figure out rational answers. 

But — Theology — Philosophy — 
Metaphysics! Even as a collegian, 
Klein had honestly believed that 
philosophers, when they sat down to 
a scotch-and-soda and a good relax- 
ing cigar, laughed monstrously at 
the eager clods who bought their 
murky books. An adult now, a 
financier of some note, Klein had 
found no reason to discount that 
precocious verdict of college years. 

But he sensed that a hearty Vol- 
tairian guffaw would be a grievous 
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error. This girl had been very sick. 
She was still unwell. 

Klein picked his words carefully. 
His voice was controlled. “Miriam, 
I don’t like to think of life as a 
kind of call-loan. This matter of 
living and dying—the time, the place 
and the circumstances—who actu- 
ally knows—mind I said kKnows— 
anything about it?” 

The man lifted his heavy shoul- 
ders and spread his hands. And the 
odd grace of the splay fingers was 
his heritage from a people who al- 
ways knew that eloquence needs the 
whole body for tongue. “They use 
the expression, borrowed time. But 
borrowed from whom-—or what? 
Who’s the lender?” 

He knew he wasn’t saying the 
right things. A woman was asking 
her husband to hold a lamp for feet 
bruised by the hazards of night; in 
her frightened stumbling, she was 
reaching for a strong hand to sup- 
port the weakness of hers. Klein felt 
lumpish, thick-tongued and dimly 
furious—at her, at himself, at life 
and its mystique. 


Tue inquiring tap on the door was 
a welcome reprieve. The visitor fol- 
lowed her knock through the door. 
And Klein, his heavy, serious face 
attractive with a smile of welcome, 
took the nun’s hand in both of his. 
An observer might have thought 
Klein’s greeting over-fervid, faintly 
Hollywoodish. The observer would 
have been mistaken. The kindly 
humanness of this dedicated reli- 
gious, her resolute optimism when 
all about her had given him only 
a bleak “there’s always hope,” had 
compelled from him a liking for this 
Daughter of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary which Klein felt for very 
few people. He had seen the Song 
of Bernadette. Apart from that 
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shadowy acquaintanceship, this was 
the first nun he had met. Meeting 
in the valley of the shadow of death, 
the religious and the decent secu- 
larist had come to respect and like 
each other. 

The hand Sister Mary Aloysius 
rested on his wife’s wounded head 
was feathery light. Addressing her- 
self to the patient, she said simple, 
unoriginal, soothing things. Klein 
liked to hear her speak. Most peo- 
ple were too noisy, he thought. In 
New York, anyway. Talking above 
street sounds, shouting in the sub- 
way, trying to talk against the 
night-clubs’ cacophony, had ruined 
city voices. Now this nun — her 
voice was a supple, beautiful instru- 
ment. What was it the poor daft 
king had said about his Cordelia? 
... “her voice was ever soft, gentle 
and low; an excellent thing in 
woman.” 


Tue Sister said to him, “Of course 
you are both anxious to know. The 
doctor thinks that Mrs. Klein should 
be ready for discharge in about two 
weeks—possibly a little less.” 

The man said earnestly, “Please 
believe me, Sister, we are not impa- 
tient. I just cannot tell you how 
grateful we are that the Santa Maria 
was the hospital nearest the acci- 
dent.” 

The nun smiled. “We get both 
brickbats and orchids. I have to say 
— in fairness — that any hospital 
would have given Mrs. Klein the 
same care. Mr. Klein, I am not talk- 
ing pious wishfulness — I seriously 
believe that Mrs. Klein’s recovery is 
an answer to prayer.” 

And again Klein felt the churning 
of a resentment excessive beyond 
reason. What was the difference, 
anyway? But, the serene, intoler- 
able cocksureness of these men and 
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women in black! This nun—a grand 
person, the best!—- why the hell 
couldn’t she be realistic and admit 
that it’s all a guess? Was this where 
Miriam was getting her astral “what 
does it all mean” nonsense? 

He ought to drop it, he knew. 
This was precisely the kind of 
sterile wordiness that he detested 
and sought to avoid. Incautiously, 
knowing that he was being incau- 
tious, Klein persisted. 


“ec 

Scorza, you won’t mind my say- 
ing — your thinking interests me. 
As I see it, my wife was cured by 
brilliant surgery and devoted care, 
plus extraordinary good fortune. 
You know better than I the import- 
ance of techniques and medicacions 
new within the last ten or twelve 
years. Is it your understanding— 
let me put it bluntly—that Miriam 
was cured by what you call a 
miracle?” 

Klein’s dialectic was a stereotype. 
The nun, he noted with mildly 
sour surprise, was enjoying the oc- 
casion. He should have known that 
she’d be supplied with a counter- 
stereotype. 

“Had you thought of this view- 
point?” she asked him brightly. 
“Often God performs miracles 
through agents—secondary causes, 
they’re called technically. Eliseus 
ordered Naaman to wash seven 
times in the Jordan. But it wasn’t 
river water that cured Naaman of 
his leprosy. And neither was it the 
prophet—it was God! You must 
know the story of Lourdes—in a 
general way, at least. Maybe you 
heard of Marie Lamachand. This 
isn’t pretty—lupus had eaten away 
the cartilage of the nose. The whole 
face was pustulant with infection. 
Now, Mr. Klein, how can anyone ex- 
plain the instantaneous healing of 
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corrupted tissue and decayed bone? 
But it happened! And Marie Lama- 
chand’s cure is only one of many— 
all documented—all open to inspec- 
tion by any doctor—of any faith or 
of no faith.” 

Her face a faint pink with en- 
thusiasm, the nun motioned away 
his effort to interrupt. “Please don’t 
misinterpret. Certainly I couldn’t 
prove that Mrs. Klein was miracu- 
lously cured. But I am a trained 
nurse—a City Hospital graduate be- 
fore I entered religion. And as an 
experienced nurse, not as a pro- 
fessed religious, I am convinced that 
modern surgery and modern medi- 
cine would not have been enough.” 


Se a speaker senses, or 
imagines that he senses, a change 
in audience mood. With your finger 
on a pulse, you can always tell. But 
Klein’s heavy, attentive features 
were unreadable. Still, he had 
asked questions. And these were 
the verities she lived by; to which 
she had dedicated her life; in these 
truths resided her eternal hopes— 
and, as she believed, everybody 
else’s. 

Her voice still invincibly assured, 
she added her postscript. 

“Here at the hospital we believe 
that a miracle happened to us— 
today. 

“You know that we’re trying to 
build a new wing to the hospital. | 
told you we weren’t very happy 
about our fund-raising campaign. 
Well, just today we finished our 
novena for the success of the drive. 
And do you know what? This very 
morning, the last day of our novena, 
Mother Superior found a cashier’s 
check for $25,000 in her mail. That 
gift from an unknown donor just 
about puts us over. 

“Now you could say, I suppose, 
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that this was just lucky coincidence. 
But the fact is that we did pray. We 
prayed hard, Mr. Klein! And I am 
convinced that this last-minute, out- 
of-the-blue rescue was God’s reward 
for the time we spent on our knees 
in chapel.” 

The nun waited. The pause 
stretched nearly to awkwardness. 
“I’m sorry,” she said, “I was tire- 
some, wasn’t I?” 

Klein contemplated her moodily. 
Then the essential gentleman, who 
was Julius Klein, recovered himself. 
“Please don’t say that, Sister. 
Frankly, it’s a novel viewpoint— 
novel to me.” The man’s smile was 
an incandescence —it gave depth 
and warmth to the eyes. And his 
teeth were good. Klein smiled now. 
“As we put it in my business, you 
made a nice presentation.” 


Tur nun put her hand on his wife’s 


shoulder—a gesture which managed 
to be caress, benediction and au 
revoir. And, her over-sized beads 
clicking a kind of castanet, Sister 
Mary Aloysius left them. 

Klein stood at the window, his 
hands in his pockets, brooding al 
the Charles. In this mild, living 
afternoon, there was traffic of out- 
boards and sail on the river; the 
crews were out too. Seagulls vol- 
planed and mewed above the craft— 
insatiably hungry, ceaselessly seek- 
ing—seeking. Every wavelet lifted 
by the breeze, became for a splendid 
moment a facet of the Kohinoor. 

“I used to pull an oar on that 
river,” Klein’ said _ irrelevantly. 
“You’d never think it now, would 
you? I had good shoulders and big 
wrists.” 

He paced to the bed. “Klein,” he 
said violently, “not Murphy — not 
Kelly—or McNamara—-but Klein— 
gives $25,000 to a Catholic hospital. 
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And for thanks, he gets this gypsy 
tearoom talk about miracles!” 

He was being outrageously un- 
fair. If he had told them, he’d have 
been smothered, drowned, in grati- 
tude— and he would have been 
acutely uncomfortable. But his 
wife, bandaged head perched alertly 
on her elbow, surveyed him stead- 
fastly and waited. 

“I wonder,” he ruminated, “what 
they'd say if I told them that for 
once they were wrong — demon- 
strably wrong; that Klein sent their 
precious check; that all the time 
they were scraping their knees in 
chapel, Olympus wasn’t even lis- 
tening?” 


Suz had never been afraid of him 
—many people were. “Julius,” she 
said quietly, “if I were Sister Mary 
Aloysius, do you know what I'd say? 
I'd say—simply and logically—that 
is, logically from her viewpoint— 
that you were an agent, an instru- 
ment; that a medium doesn’t have 
to know he’s being used as a me- 
dium; that, even if an instrument is 
unwilling, he’s still got to serve as 
an instrument.” 

She said softly; “You don’t really 
intend to tell her, do you?” 

Klein looked about the room. In 
the sparse décor of this cubicle, the 
congenial home only of the sick and 
the hurt, there were flowers—pa- 
trician orchids, the flame of roses, 
the quiet excellence of violets—all 
kinds of flowers. 

On the asceptic, whitewashed 
wall hung the room’s solitary orna- 
ment, a _ crucifix. Thoughtfully, 
critically, Klein studied the figure 
on the cross—the transfixion of 
hands and feet; a pucker, like 
pursed lips, to represent the en- 
trance wound of the spear. He had 
seen the crucifix before—mostly on 
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the coffin lids of Catholic friends. 
But he had never really looked at 
one before. 

He brought his look back to his 
wife. Life had flung banners here. 
The eyes were clear. The face was 
pale. But unmistakably it was only 
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was getting better. And—so easily 
——she could have been dead! 

“No,” he said, “she can keep her 
miracle. I’m not going to tell her.” 
And it seemed to his wife, although 
her vision was misted and unclear 
at the moment, that her husband’s 


the pallor of confinement. Miriam face was very beautiful. 
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" Arise — take the young Child and His mother — flee into Egypt.” 


by ROBERTA NEWTON TAYLOR 


Y oune mother, as you step ashore, 
Blue scarf about your head, 

Your child safe-sheltered in your arms, 
Are you afraid? 


Your eyes meet his, the tall young man 
Whose certain tread 

Moves on with confidence as though 

He had been led 


Like Joseph in his dream. 

An angel must have said 

“Take them away to safety now, 
Rise from your bed.” 


With what thanksgiving and relief 
You must have put behind you 
Problems — danger — grief! 


In this new land may He 
Who gave you this direction 
Encircle you 

With His protection. 











the 
last 


Christmas 


BY ANNE LOUTHAN 


All this was a long time ago, 
I remember, 

And I would do it again, 

but set down this... 


— Journey of the Magi 


Ocrosen afternoons when I entered the Cathedral Church of Stonesboro, 
thankful for the cool of the sturdy fieldstone building after the heat of a 
sunny autumn day, I promised myself 1 would not even think those bitter- 
sweet words—“I will go unto the altar of God. Unto God, who giveth joy 
to my youth.” But wondering how long before they became a mockery, 
I said them, if only just once more, because in the cool half-light of the 
empty church I found a moment’s tranquil joy. 

The quiet, the solitude, even the familiar ugliness of the gray-stone 
anonymous architecture, somehow akin to the stolid industrial Gothic of 
New England city churches, made a refuge for the stranger in the small 
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Southern city. The breeze, unnoticed 
while I had been walking, made soft 
murmurs in the elms that shaded 
the church courtyard and rustling 
shadows swept across the sanctuary 
through the open doors. I do not 
think I really came to pray, only to 
kneel for a few minutes in peace, 
where there could be no telephone 
calls, no knock on the door stirring 
once more the cold currents of fear 
lest Peter had again been taken 
mysteriously ill. 


Suncare at Mass the words had 
substance and meaning, because 
each Sunday I consciously rejoiced 
to be entering the church one more 
week with Peter tall beside me. I 
was not even unaware of the humor 
of his deep, true voice reverently 
singing the words on the printed 
sheet, the Latin phrases so alien to 
his Baptist tongue, while I, mindful 
that monotones had best worship 
silently, echoed them in my 
thoughts. It was good to be able to 
go together to worship the God Who 
did give joy to our youth. 

But in the afternoons when I 
wandered alone and found myself 
kneeling in the cool solitude of the 
Cathedral, I wondered how many 
more times I could bear those 
words, age-old and uttered by the 
Psalmist while the enemy afflicted 
him. Fear tempted me to mistrust 
the slender joy of the moment, and 
yet the joy was there. 


As the weeks went on, Peter’s be- 
wildering, intermittent illness grew 
worse, making all thoughts of the 
future increasingly fearsome. Then, 
perhaps simply because I no longer 
dared contemplate tomorrow, I sud- 
denly stopped looking ahead and 
found a most curious and very real 
joy in so many trivial daily things 
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that had once slipped by unnoticed. 
Homesickness for New England 
faded, and I began to enjoy the quiet 
Southern city where Peter was 
teaching English at the state college. 
The unhurried days held many 
simple joys—the togetherness of a 
walk home from a lecture on a cool, 
misty evening; the eternally new fas- 
cination of our first born child’s first 
smiles and his contented gurgles at 
his father’s lullabies; the gift of two 
pints of coffee ice cream, so rare in 
Carolina that I felt it a contraband 
treasure; or a brief, delightful visit 
from one of Peter’s faculty colleagues 
to share with us an aged little vol- 
ume of preposterous verse contain- 
ing such immemorable lines as 


“Alas for the South, 
Her books have grown fewer; 
She ne’er was much given 
To Literature.” 


I WILL tell you about Christmas 
that year, a Christmas that was, in 
a way, the most unhappy season of 
my life, but one that was also the 
most real Christmas I have known. 

When the holidays approached, I 
knew once more the loneliness of 
being hundreds of miles from home, 
both Peter’s and mine. We had 
planned to go to his family home 
in the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, and I was looking for- 
ward to Aunt Sarah Jane’s crisp 
fried chicken, deservedly a part of 





Always, in the most unexpected moment 
of the dreariest hour there would come some 
sudden, luminous joy and Anne Louthan was 
once more able to hold and treasure those 
words at the beginning of Mass: “I will go 
unto the altar of God. Unto God Who giveth 
joy to my youth.” After obtaining her M.A. 
at Yale University, Mrs. Louthan taught Eng- 
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the Southern myth; to long walks 
in the hills; to the open fire in front 
of which we had shelled pecans the 
winter before; and to the immense 
walnut four-poster, handmade by 
the slaves on Peter’s great-grand- 
father’s plantation. 

But as Christmas drew nearer, 
Peter’s illness was as mysterious, to 
us at least, as it had been since Sep- 
tember, and tests for a brain tumor 
having been inconclusive, an ex- 
ploratory operation was scheduled 
at Duke Hospital for the Friday 
after Christmas. I took the baby on 
a flying trip to leave him with my 
mother before the vacation began, 
and Peter and I dreaded the five 
empty days of waiting when classes 
were over on Saturday. 


Acre Mass Sunday morning we 
had breakfast at the hotel—fresh 
orange juice, scrambled eggs with 
spicy country sausages and the in- 
escapabie hominy, freshly hot corn 
muffins, two steaming cups of real 
(not our usual instant variety) cof- 
fee, and something more than a pre- 
tense of holiday air. It was good to 
have this hour alone together com- 
pletely set apart from the small 
familiar daily problems of yester- 
day and from the larger problem we 
were about to face. We lingered 
long at breakfast before returning 
to our apartment and the empty 
waiting. 

The dull quiet of the Sunday 
afternoon was interrupted by a tele- 
phone call. Virginia and Hall Siler 
asked us if we would care to join 
them at a small pre-Christmas party 
that evening at four. Even if they 
had remembered to say “afternoon” 
in deference to my Northern sensi- 
bility I would still have been loathe 
to witness other people’s Christmas 
festivities, but Peter, more ob- 
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viously depressed over the empty 
playpen than anything else, wanted 
to get out of the apartment. 

When we entered the Silers’ living 
room I, feeling quite skeptical about 
Christmas, Southern Protestant 
style, looked for a tree. There was 
none; instead at the far end of the 
firelit room, on a special platform 
across the entire width of the room, 
was the Nativity scene with figures 
about ten inches tall. There was a 
stable built of stones (the scholars’ 
limestone cave must have been 
warmer than the airy Barclay Street 
versions I had known) enclosed by a 
fence the children had helped make 
from twigs. The hand-carved wood- 
en figures were dressed in garments 
Virginia had painstakingly fash- 
ioned out of homespun made by the 
Carolina mountain folk. There was 
no prettiness to the scene, but its 
simple dignity made me thankful 
there were no beauteous plaster 
angels to make one forget the real 
ones forever singing “Peace on earth 
to men of good will.” When Peter 
and I left the quiet family party we 
had been truly cheered by the Silers’ 
glowing fire and their warm and 
generous love. 


Cunsrass day dawned warm and 
gray. Peter’s eyes had begun to 
bother him so that he could not go 
out. I went to Mass alone, at some 
odd early hour when there were 
only seven people in church. “IT will 
go unto the altar of God”—beyond 
that I could not pray. I did not feel 
that I had been to Christmas Mass, 
and as I walked home I hated to 
think how un-Christmasy our apart- 
ment looked. The trimmings —. 
something to smell and taste of 
Christmas—I had counted on get- 
ting Monday, Christmas eve, but I 
had felt too vaguely ill to go out. To 
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let Peter think I had no heart at all 
for Christmas seemed easier than to 
face the quite probable cause of my 
illness. So we had not a twig of pine 
nor a Christmas candy to grace the 
day. 

When I opened the apartment 
door, there on the hall bookcase sat 
a plum pudding. Carter Manley had 
stopped on his way to church serv- 
ices to deliver it with his Christmas 
wishes. How Peter’s department 
head should know that, at that mo- 
ment, we needed plum pudding 
more than our daily bread I did not 
try to guess. Steaming with its 
spicy fragrance, that pudding held 
for us the essence of every Christ- 
mas past, indeed of all Christmases, 
for we were not to share a Christmas 
yet to come. 


By Christmas night, however, the 
loneliness and desolation had swept 


back overwhelmingly. I could no 
longer even try to hold my little 
world together. When I found my- 
self in the hospital and the doctor 
told me that a miscarriage was in- 
escapable, I do not remember caring 
beyond wondering how long it 
would take and how Peter, alone in 
the apartment and barely able to 
see, would even be able to get any- 
thing to eat the next day, let alone 
go to the hospital in Durham on 
Thursday. I became incapable of 
wondering any more as the nurse 
gave me a hypodermic: through my 
mind swirled words from far off 
Christmas mornings: a child is born 
to us, to us a son is given, is given, 
is given. The baby was lost, and ] 
slept, drugged beyond all caring. 
The feeling of desolation vanished 
next morning at a most unhospital- 
like scene. At nine-thirty Peter ap- 
peared, and before I could wonder 
how he had gotten there I saw Hall 
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and Virginia Siler in the corridor. 
On Christmas night they had found 
Peter alone and had taken him 
home with them, and they were 
taking me with them after they 
drove Peter to Duke Hospital next 
morning. And as the little, ugly 
hospital room overflowed with for- 
bidden morning visitors another 
face appeared at the door. It was 
the always impeccably neat Carter 
Manley looking strangely dis- 
heveled. I puzzled over the bow tie 
not even barely askew, the sport 
jacket as unwrinkled as ever, the 
raincoat as precisely folded over 
his arm, and realized that the only 
difference in his appearance was 
that his seemingly imperturbable 
face looked just plain worried; he 
looked as worried for Peter and me 
as we could possibly have felt our- 
selves. And it was curious to think 
of these three who came to visit me 
the morning after Christmas, for 
we had known them such a little 
time, and yet these almost strangers 
had taken us not only into their 
homes but into their hearts and had 
given us, on this unhappy Christ- 
mas, the gift of their love. 

And so it went, always in the most 
unexpected moment of the dreariest 
hour there came some sudden, lumi- 
nous joy, and the words “God, who 
giveth joy to my youth” no longer 
threatened to become a mockery. 

Peter’s operation was a tempo- 
rary success; the brain tumor was 
removed, and for even the “less than 
a year to live” he was given we were 
thankful. I was glad to be staying 
in a room in Durham near the hos- 
pital instead of in our empty apart- 
ment in Stonesboro. There is a se- 
curity about hospital routine, and 
being there from eight in the morn- 
ing until eight at night, I welcomed 
the well-regulated serenity. 
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Even the weather added to the 
unusual hothouse atmosphere, for 
the thermometer rose to nearly 80° 
for four or five days. I was grateful 
for the drowsy, peaceful warmth 
and for the impossibility of remem- 
bering that this was still the Christ- 
mas season. But a brisk wind blew 
from the north on New Year’s eve 
bringing a bleak, cold dawn and a 
nostalgic longing for New England 
winter. Perhap I could have for- 
gotten that it was New Year’s if it 
were not for the necessity of going 
to Mass. But it was New Year’s, and 
suddenly I wished terribly that it 
would snow (there was so much I 
dared not even wish for), just once 
in this whole Christmastime. 


K now:na I could not find the 
church myself in a strange city, and 
hoping I would not be late, I hur- 
ried down the hospital steps into a 


waiting cab. It was not until a police 
whistle shrilled behind us as we left 
the university grounds that I real- 
ized I had committed a Northerner’s 
blunder in getting into a cab with a 
Negro driver. Waiting impatiently, 
I heard the conversation behind the 
taxi end with the order, “Take her 
to church and report in promptly.” 
I felt bewildered and sick of alien 
customs, and I hated the dirty, acrid 
smelling tobacco city. When the 
driver returned to the cab my hope 
was that he would find the church 
quickly. 

But I grew more disheartened 
when the driver said, “There’s your 
church, Ma’am.” It was a small 
frame building that bore little re- 
mains of paint; it was as gray as 
the barren earth on which it stood, 
and more neglected looking than the 
poor wooden houses on either side 
of it. I thought, I can’t ask him, but 
it must be the Negro church; my 
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going there will only cause more 
trouble. Hesitantly I asked, “You’re 
sure this is the Catholic Church?” 
paid him as he nodded in agreement 
and crossed the street to the church. 
Cold and weary I sank shivering 
into a side pew. I felt terribly alone 
and still not quite convinced that 
this dingy building was the right 
church, I thought of the sweet, sim- 
ple grammar school nuns who never 
failed to remark, as a proof of the 
universality of the Church, “Wher- 
ever you go, you will always feel at 
home in a Catholic church.” I did 
not. 


Tue priest came out and Mass 
started, “Introibo ad altare Dei.” 
To my amazement, the response 
came not from the altar boy but 
from the congregation—“Ad Deum 
qui laetificat juventutem meam.” 
Not since college had I heard Mass 
recited in dialogue form, and very 
close to tears I joined in the familiar 
responses. I no longer felt like a 
stranger, and I rejoiced over such a 
simple thing as the fact that a 
Southern accent has very little effect 
on Latin. The children’s choir sing- 
ing “Gloria in excelsis Deo” had the 
accent of childhood anywhere. 

When I left the warmth of the 
shabby little church, it did not seem 
nearly so bleak outside. Snow had 
begun to fall, and the drab grayness 
of the bare earth had all but van- 
ished. As I walked quickly up the 
whitening hill to the wooded univer- 
sity campus, recalling the words of 
the day’s Mass, “Thine are the 
heavens and Thine is the earth; the 
world and the fullness thereof... . 
Sing joyfully to God, all the earth,” 
I took back to Peter, on his last New 
Year’s Day, a little of my joy at the 
lovely, unexpected snow and the 
crisp, cold air. 












Futility of War 
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Mr. de la Bedoyere’s article came to us before the British- 
French aggression. It is a profoundly astute foreshadowing 
of the shape of things to come. He says that the use of force 
is futile and that when it is attempted today, it is done with 
a bad conscience and despite the knowledge that world 
opinion is against it, He advocates peaceful agreement. 




























It is surprising that the whole story of the Suez crisis has not raised 
what seems to me the most important question which underlies all inter- 
national relations in the contemporary world. This question, stated in 
its simplest terms, is: how is diplomacy conducted when the traditional 
sanction of war may no longer be invoked? It is clear that the possibility 
of recourse to war as the final arbiter in international disputes is not 
finished and done with. Would that it were! Indeed, it is unlikely that 
so long as men are men it will ever be finally done with. But a careful 
examination will show marked differences between postwar use of force 
as the ultimate sanction and the use of force in the past. 

Soviet aggression makes use of an apparently peaceful technique in 
stimulating by one means or another internal Communist revolutions in 
the countries that are to be seized. Though this is a cleverer and cheaper 
technique than the cruder methods of the past, it also pays its tribute to 
the general sense of the world today that force is no longer the automatic 
sanction to international disputes which once it was. 

The Korean War became possible simply because of the accident that 
the Soviet, having walked out of the Security Council, could not exercise 
its veto. The war itself, moreover, was fought against the background 
of an all-round tacit consent that it must not be carried too far and thus 
possibly lead to a third world war. Only in the case of the repression of 
rebellion or disorder in colonial countries has the time-honored method 
of automatic recourse to force been maintained, but the whole background 
to the use of force in such cases is really quite different from disputes 
between States or groups of States which are fully independent of one 
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another, In the beginning, at any 
rate, the action is akin to the use of 
force by the police in maintaining 
internal law and order. 

In other words, it seems clear 
that though the use of force as an 
international sanction may still be, 
and is still, attempted, it is done 
with a bad conscience and despite 
the realization that world opinion 
is strongly against it. Only in the 
one case of the legal use of force by 
the United Nations can there today 
be the general sense of the rightness 
which in past times was invoked 
whenever wars broke out. And this 
case is now virtually impossible 
save by the rarest of accidents. 

Everyone of course realizes that 
the whole world, divided as it is into 
two world camps of Communism 
and anti-Communism, lives under 
the possible threat of a final confla- 
gration with instruments of war 
which must destroy the world as we 
know it. This general fear is, doubt- 
less, the fundamental reason for the 
general sense that all use of force 
internationally should be outlawed, 
though, as so often happens in so- 
cial history, people are inclined to 
rationalize a state of affairs brought 
about by extraneous motives and, 
psychologically, they find good 
reasons in plenty for adapting them- 
selves to it. 


Ie was this general feeling about 
the outlawry of war for practical 
purposes which expressed itself so 


quickly when the British and 
French Governments took rapid and 
decisive measures to impose force 
on Colonel Nasser after his decision 
to nationalize and alone control the 
Suez Canal. British political spokes- 
men, not only on the Government 
side but on the Labor side as well, 
automatically made use of the de- 
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nunciatory and bellicose language 
which has become almost a condi- 
tioned reflex in such conditions. The 
only difference in France was that 
the Government there was Socialist 
and found itself committed to a 
course of action from which in 
Britain the Labor party at least soon 
managed to wriggle, mainly, one 
feels, for political party reasons. 

This Franco-British appeal to 
force, with the clear intention of 
using it probably proved of value. 
The very clear indication that Bri- 
tain and France were really ready 
to use force was a definite deterrent 
to Nasser, even though verbally he 
stood his ground. Had the United 
States, free from election worries, 
taken a solid stand with Britain and 
France, the sanction of force would 
probably have been used. What the 
consequences would have been can 
only be guessed. Egypt would 
doubtless soon have suffered mili- 
tary defeat, but if the Arab world 
had carried out its threat to sabo- 
tage its oil and Egypt had managed 
to damage the Canal seriously, the 
primary object of the use of force 
would certainly not have been ac- 
complished. On the contrary. a 
chain reaction of grave events might 
have been touched off. 

Happily, in my view, the balance 
of forces in the world at that mo- 
ment was such as to prevent Britain 
and France from taking forceful ac- 
tion. In other words, the political 
situation in the United States and 
strong public opinion § generally 
against resort to war enabled Nasser 
to get away with a unilateral coup 
of a nature in itself undoubtedly 
gravely injurious to all nations de- 
pendent on the Suez Canal. 

Thus there were two factors in- 
volved. War was prevented by pub- 
lic opinion against war. And more 
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and more people, on mature reflec- 
tion, realized that in the case of this 
particular war the possible effects 
of recourse to force would have been 
directly injurious to the war’s im- 
mediate aim, namely keeping the 
Suez Canal open and protecting the 
oil, vitally necessary to Europe, that 
is carried through it, as well as 
other goods that would be more 
costly to carry by other means. 


Waar the final outcome will be 
remains unknown at the time of 
writing these lines. But certain 
points seem clear. Perhaps the most 
important is the one that is least 
underlined. If war is out of the 
question, except in the almost im- 
possible event of sanctions being 
legally ordered by the United Na- 
tions, then what Nasser once did he 
can always do again. And if Nasser 


himself is overthrown by his fol- 
lowers a successor could do it. In 
other words, no mere treaty, how- 
ever solemn and however interna- 
tional, can prevent the ruler of 
Egypt from denouncing it .again if 


and when it suits him. The Canal 
is physically Egyptian whatever its 
legal position We are really pursu- 
ing a will-o’-the-wisp. It is this basic 
truth which has enabled Nasser to 
stand firm and to make fools of the 
Great Powers. 

As time passes, however, common 
sense all round begins to return to 
the picture. It is obviously not in 
the interest of Egypt to stimulate a 
general boycott of the Canal or to 
tempt others to resort to economic 
sanctions, given Egypt’s dire need 
for capital and the general need for 
it of the whole Arab area. Hence 
there seems to be a fair guarantee 
that the general outcome of the 
whole dispute, despite its totally un- 
satisfactory nature from the point 
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of view of British and French policy, 
will for the time being be consider- 
ably better for all concerned than 
any use of force could have brought 
about, unless, of course, the latter 
had immediately caused the fall of 
Nasser and a better temper with the 
West on the part of the Arab na- 
tions. With the moral support of 
Russia and India behind Egypt and 
the Arabs this last outcome could 
not have been expected. Naturally, 
other factors may intervene. At the 
time of writing, the possibility of a 
flare-up over Israel is not so remote 
and no one can prophesy the way 
in which Russia may seek an oppor- 
tunity of further muddying the 
waters. 


| it possible to draw a moral—or 
rather a lesson—from the whole 
story? Is it possible to derive from 
it clues that will help to answer the 
question which I raised at the be- 
ginning of this article, namely: how 
is international diplomacy to be 
conducted in an age when resort to 
force as the final sanction between 
disputants seems to grow more and 
more out of the question. 

I have just been reading Mary 
Bromage’s recent study of the life 
of de Valera which necessarily re- 
tells the whole story of Anglo-Irish 
relations during this century. What 
strikes one so strongly in this ac- 
count is the essential futility of 
force. 

Britain was infinitely more pow- 
erful than Ireland, and at no time 
throughout the quarrel was Ireland 
seriously backed by any powerful 
nation. German help was derisory 
during the two world wars, and only 
a section of America gave a certain 
amount of distant moral support. 
The Irish leaders could get nothing 
out of Russia, though they tried. 
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Britain, which tried to view the 
whole Irish bid for autonomy and 
effective nationhood as a great act 
of treason, with the force, the shoot- 
ings, the executions, the appropriate 
language and formulae of “rebel- 
lion” and “treason” (by no means 
unreminiscent of Cyprus today), 
had it physically in its power to beat 
down Ireland to its knees. It utterly 
failed todo so. Amodern Communist 
Power might have succeeded, but it 
could only have done so by a com- 
bination of terrorism, ideological in- 
doctrination and transplanting of 
population, the general result of 
which would have been the virtual 
elimination of what we mean by 
Ireland. And even then the victory 
would have probably been but tem- 
porary. 


Tar moral force and the intrinsic 
justice of Ireland’s cause was actu- 
ally stronger than all the force at 
Britain’s command. Not less sug- 
gestive was the way in which the 
“Free State” compromise failed be- 
fore the full Irish ideal as held by 
the least bellicose and “political” of 
Irish leaders, de Valera himself, and 
this, despite the resort of force 
against his party by his own Irish 
enemies. 

Only in one final item of the de 
Valera program has failure had to 
be acknowledged, namely in the 
maintenance of Partition. For my- 
self I would say that this alone has 
failed because the Irish unity ideal, 
drawn from old traditions, found 
itself faced by another force, namely 
the genuine sense of belonging to 
Britain which the majority of the 
Protestant Ulster people had. Nor 
is it insignificant that today the end- 
ing of Irish Partition, though re- 
maining an object to be achieved at 
some future time, is actively sup- 
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ported by the “I.R.A.”, a military 
body dedicated to the use of force. 


Snmas examples can be found all 
through history. The results which 
force brings are apparent rather 
than real. This of course does not 
mean that in certain conditions 
there is no legitimate place for force. 
The challenge by an unjustified 
force or a force based on outdated 
nationalistic and traditionalist po- 
litical methods may have to be met 
by resistance as well as faith. De 
Valera himself who, more than any- 
one else in Ireland, understood the 
quality of Irish faith had to use 
force. We ourselves have lived, and 
still live, in an era when the decline 
of religion and true culture has 
aroused primitive social instincts in 
movements like Nazism and Com- 
munism and these cannot be re- 
sisted without the use of force as a 
last resort. But at least universal 
fear of what unlimited force would 
mean in the days of uncontrolled 
scientific progress, allied with what 
may be a genuine wider recognition 
that force in itself does not pay, is 
turning mankind against recourse 
to force in order to gain ends. 
Advantage should be taken of this 
to think of diplomacy and interna- 
tional relations in a fresh light and 
to jettison the old jingoist shib- 
boleths and even to be ready to drop 
many of the pretensions derived 
from force used in the past. The 
Western world had it all its own 
way for a long time, because its 
civilization was more advanced, at 
least in practical matters, than 
others and because it long possessed 
a virtual.monopoly of force. If it 
could see that many of these in- 
herited advantages are no longer 
real today, apart from their being 
constantly a potential danger to 
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peace, the future would be more 


hopeful. 


Tur Suez Canal crisis has illus- 
trated the point very well. In it a 
legacy from the past, juridically 
protected, was suddenly filched by a 
once despised smaller country. At 
once Western conditioned reflexes 
got to work to preserve its “rights.” 
And it is true that guaranteed free 
use of the Canal was, and remains, 
an advantage to all. But it is a 
rapidly declining one. Modern in- 
ventive technique is by-passing the 
Canal by swifter and larger ships 
and even by air. It has even been 
stated that the famous oil of the 
Middle East can be brought to Brit- 
ain via the Cape at only a tiny in- 
crease in cost to the ultimate con- 
sumer as compared with passage 
through the Canal. 

However this be, there can be no 
dispute about the truth that Egypt 
and the Arab lands need above all 
things capital from the West to de- 
velop their countries and end the 
abject poverty that still survives in 
them, while the great industrial 
countries of the West need their oil. 
Surely here, if anywhere, is a case 
where mutual needs demand agree- 
ments in the common interest. Now 
it is a sad but true fact that inter- 
national agreements in history only 
last so long as one party remains 
strong enough to enforce the agree- 
ment, if necessary by economic and 
military sanctions, or so long as it 
is clearly to the mutual advantage 
of both parties to maintain it in be- 
ing. Cut out recourse to war and all 
that is left to maintain treaties and 
agreements is the realization that 
they are mutually advantageous. 

Yet in this particular case West- 
ern prestige, on the one side, and 
Eastern suspicion and sense of in- 
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feriority, on the other, prevent the 
honest realization by both parties 
of their true mutual interest. Can 
we not allow for the brashness of 
the up-and-coming nation—and al- 
low for it in particular by yielding 
on prestige and false, outdated 
values of our own? 


Tue real point is that in the long 
run there is no alternative. If force 
is excluded (except in instances 
where raw aggression expresses an 
absolute defiance of the laws of 
God and humanity), peace, progress 
and prosperity must be built up on 
pursuing mutual advantage within 
the reasonable values and aspira- 
tions of that period of history. 

No one would deny the great dif- 
ficulty of this in practice; but it 
seems that at present even the need 
for a fresh diplomatic tec! .ique 
and a new way of realizing inter- 
national harmony is hardly felt by 
great nations with their eyes still 
fixed on their glorious past. Yet 
think of the curious results of de- 
cisive changes which have come 
about in our times. Has Britain lost 
anything through the independence 
of Ireland and of India (the peace- 
ful settlement of the latter’s na- 
tional claims being one of the most 
far-reaching and intelligent acts in 
British history)? Is Holland any the 
less prosperous today because its 
great colonial empire was lost in the 
aftermath of the war? Has Ger- 
many suffered through a total loss 
of colonies and has she not been 
able to recover from the appalling 
catastrophe of Hitlerism, war and 
partition? Why then stand so firm 
on ancient rights and privileges 
when in a new world peaceful agree- 
ment and co-operation to the mu- 
tual advantage are the secret both 
of prosperity and peace? 
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THE TEN COMMANDMENTS (Para- 
mount). It is most evident that Cecil 
B. DeMille realizes a dream and fulfills 
a sense of dedication as he brings to 
film this second and completely re- 
worked version of the story of Moses 
and the flight of the Jews from the 
bondage of Egypt. Mr. DeMille has 
spared no expense, accepted no limita- 
tions, avoided no challenge in his de- 
sire to produce a classic picture from 
this classic Old Testament story. In the 
main, he has succeeded—The Ten 
Commandments is a great film that 
rewards DeMille’s calculatedly extrav- 
agant budget ($13,500,000) and his cal- 
culatedly stupendous effort (directing 
25,000 actors to produce a three and 
one-half hour spectacle). 

Before developing any evaluation of 
the factors that make or mar the great- 
ness of the picture, may I say that my 
over-all intention here is a strong 
recommendation to see The Ten Com- 
mandments. The film’s spiritual con- 
tent, its production scope, ambition 
and vision dwarf any flaws that might 
be remarked on in this review. 

Generally, as with all of the epics on 
parade at present (War and Peace, 
Giant), the picture is too long and it 
becomes occasionally irritating as a 
scene drags on in over-development. 
This problem of wearying sequences 
is going to badger every epic unless the 
producer is gifted with a sharp shears 
and a bounty of ruthlessness as he re- 
views his opus. Ah! but what artist is 
so gifted? After all, the historic failing 
of most creators is their inability to 
“destroy” one jot or daub of their cre- 
ation. Film men, with the creative 
stature of DeMille, are proving no more 


willing to jettison their precious 
touches and priceless moments once 
they’ve been brought to celluloid. 
Thus, the over-length and wearying 
show, rather than the one that tells 
“just enough.” 

The production, itself, ranges from 
vast to magnificent. Both adjectives in- 
dicate varying aspects of the bigness 
that fills The Ten Commandments. 
Some of the picture is huge—seems a 
matter of size for size’ sake and not 
always necessary; some of it is truly 
spectacular—size demanded by the 
nature of the circumstances and story 
involved. Yet, vast or magnificent, The 
Ten Commandments persists in being 
a tribute to DeMille who controls the 
colossal effort and brings off the great 
effect. 

Color and photography should come 
in for their share of praise as they 
show us the excitement of lavish 
courts, plush palace living, the con- 
struction scenes of Sethi’s city as it 
rises, the rugged land of Moses’ exile, 
the jubilant exodus of the Israelites 
from Egypt, the Red Sea episode, the 
fall of Jericho (I have skipped a mere 
dozen or more other such thrilling in- 
cidents which gives you a rough idea 
of how packed is this picture). People, 
beasts, pageantry, scenery, costumes, 
jewelry tumble at you as from a cor- 
nucopia for three and one-half hours— 
admittedly, you have to love the Bible 
story not to feel more than a little 
smothered under the weight. 

My personal delight was with Charl- 
ton Heston. I’d considered Mr. Heston 
as very much the lightweight when it 
came to dramatic value but, in this 
characterization of Moses, he demon- 
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strates that he is capable of depth and 
stature. His Moses is not a studied, 
pseudo-prophetic interpretation which 
so often is the affliction some actors 
suffer when they assay a great religious 
part. Rather, Mr. Heston develops a 
role. He moves from the mood of the 
worldly princeling into the troubled 
state of the exile to the convinced voca- 
tion of God’s chosen, as if he truly 
grasped the inner significance of the 
life of Moses. 

In all the acting, there seems to be a 
restraint and reverence that keys each 
member of the cast to respond with a 
solid performance. Maybe, like the 
Biblical Moses, they caught the mean- 
ing of being on holy ground. Edward 
G. Robinson doesn’t snarl or press in 
his part of the unctuous betrayer and 
oppressor of his fellow Israelites, Vin- 
cent Price drops his armour star 
brand and plays it straight for a 


change and Yvonne De Carlo is sur- 
prisingly apt as Moses’ wife. 

An interesting angle in the acting 
corner is that three of the major prin- 


cipals do well despite the derivative 
nature of their characterizations. Ju- 
dith Anderson, Yul Brynner and Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke, all played great 
gobs of their parts (and could have 
been working) from other stories pre- 
viously performed. It didn’t detract 
but it was interesting to note three 
professionals working the trick in the 
same picture. Miss Anderson could 
well have been operating in Shaw’s 
Caesar and Cleopatra, as could Sir 
Cedric as he played the witty and ur- 
bane Sethi to the same tune he’d used 
in Caesar. Yul Brynner is too close to 
the pageantry of The King and I not to 
be forgiven for a lot of “king-ing” in 
The Ten Commandments. 

Mr. DeMille introduces this film by 
a personal prologue, a procedure 
which is unusual for the movies. I 
have nothing against the device but I 
would take issue with one of the state- 
ments he made. He remarks that this 
story we are about to see is the original 
story of man’s fight for freedom against 
oppression. That is a very moot inter- 
pretation of the Bible. The story of 
Moses is not essentially a matter of po- 
litical issues. It is the story of God’s 
love and goodness and mercy toward 
His children—-it is really not the story 
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of man fighting for anything—it’s the 
story of God, as always, fighting to save 
man from himself. The very title sug- 
gests that—The Ten Commandments 
are God’s directions for all the people 
in any bondage. 


GIANT (Warner Bros.).-— There is a 
time difference of twenty-one minutes 
between this film and the longer Ten 
Commandments but that might be de- 
scribed as the least of the differences 
between the two pictures. Giant's 
story, performances and production do 
not match those of the Biblical tale. It 
cannot be denied that these factors in 
Giant are quite good and, therefore, 
achieve a picture that must be hailed 
as great entertainment. But, in con- 
trast to the film on Moses, I found 
Giant a bit on the short side. 
Comparisons may be odious and not 
ad rem in these circumstances yet, 
with both epics arriving together, 
comparisons are going to be the staple 
of conversation about these pictures. I 
think a fascinating paper could be 
written on a contrasting analysis of the 
two offerings. For example, Giant is 
the story of Man and his world of 
naturalistic, materialistic values and 
these values are not used in the sense 
that they are strange or un-Christian 
but rather they are accepted as the 
very atmosphere of the story-telling. 
Even the good people in Giant have 
completely natural motives (self, 
home, family, community), natural 
goals (human love, riches, power, pres- 
tige) as they strive to work out their 
natural salvation (the Good Life — 
here—strictly here) in a rugged but 
natural garden of Eden (Texas). The 
Ten Commandments is the story of 
God revealing Himself as Man’s goal 
and motive and eventual salvation. 
This latter story has a unity of theme 
simply because God is its wellspring 
and God is one. Giant is a diversifica- 
tion of themes, perhaps because Man 
is its wellspring and Man is many. 
The contrasts are unlimited but this 
space is not. Let’s get back to Giant. 
Because of its emphasis on the natu- 
ralistic side, I think Giant tends to 
have a great degree of external moti- 
vation (the director is the prime 
mover not the inner workings of the 
characters); for this reason it cannot 
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help being superficial or stereotype 
as it tackles its problems or matures 
its characters. The whole thing never 
jells as a story but endures as episodic 
jurches forward leaving much the 
same reaction you might get if you 
paged through a book. 

Story-wise, Giant is loaded. It has 
enough themes and stories within 
stories to cause more than a bit of 
confusion. George Stevens does an ex- 
cellent job of keeping some unity in 
terms of the Benedict family. Into this 
personal focus, he draws the tale of 
Texas, the theme of conflict between 
cattle-raisers and oil prospectors and 
the story of racial discrimination. 
Narrative technique conquers all and 
manages to sit on the tendencies of 
Giant to go off half-cocked as a docu- 
mentary or a state history text or a 
saga of integration. 

Rock Hudson as Bick Benedict is 
more credible than Elizabeth Taylor 
or James Dean in their respective roles 
of Leslie Benedict and Jett Rink. Mr. 
Hudson portrays the years and re- 
sponsibilities of his part with some 
depth and feelings. Maturing theatri- 
cally is not quite the masquerade for 
him that it is for Miss Taylor or Mr. 
Dean. 

Considering the necromantic binge 
that is raging over James Dean at 
present, some comment is to be ex- 
pected concerning this, his last role. 
I would wager that the Dean boom 
will be boom-boom after Giant makes 
the rounds. However, this increased 
interest will remain as inexplicable to 
me as does the origin of the current 
furor over Dean. He is a pygmy talent 
in Giant. James Dean, despite the 
laudatory activities of fan magazines, 
TV masters-of-ceremonies or cult- 
crazy humans, would have been a 
dramatic dud had he lived. He demon- 
strates no more in Giant than an ado- 
lescent ability for dead-end-kid postur- 
ing and grimacing. Making faces is no 
substitute for interpreting a_ story 
character. 

The case in point is closed by James 
Dean himself. He had a great part and 
a glorious opportunity in the role of 
Jett Rink. It could have been played 
for full depth because it was loaded 
with a sense of driving ambition, fierce 
pride, earnest, even if confused, values 
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about life. A good actor would have 
made the role stand out like a pylon 
on that almost barren plain of dramatic 
abilities that stretches across Giant. 
Instead, Dean boobs it. His charac- 
terization begins in a sneer and rises 
to the thespian height of a leer. Even 
in the mature period of his role, he 
persists in smirking and mumbling like 
some juvenile delinquent who got 
forced into the senior class play at the 
local high school. 

Scenery, color, photography, music, 
costuming, in rounding out the Giant, 
all rate praise for they are mostly high 
quality factors in the picture. In sum- 
mation, Giant is big value entertain- 
ment despite its flaws. 


THE MAN FROM DEL RIO (United 
Artists) —In the world of Westerns 
where the fast draw and slow drawl 
are almost standard equipment, The 
Man from Del Rio is a very welcome 
arrival. It is not epic in length, story, 
size or intent but it is not at all rou- 
tine sagebrush saga. The story may not 
be overwhelmingly original (and what 
story, Western or otherwise, is?) but 
it varies its borrowed elements and 
formalized aspects to produce a neat 
balance of mood and movement. 

Dave Robles (Anthony Quinn), a 
Mexican expatriate, gunman and killer, 
arrives in the town of Mesa to seek 
revenge against a man who once un- 
justly tortured him. The night of his 
arrival, he achieves that vengeance by 
battling and killing his persecutor. 
Here, in Mesa, he finds a town that is 
greatly dominated by an exgunman, 
Ed Bannister (Peter Whitney). Ban- 
nister has gathered about himself a 
band of “guns” in the hope that they 
can help him take over Mesa com- 
pletely. Here, also, Robles meets Es- 
telle (Katy Jurado) and falls in love 
with her. 

The townspeople hire Robles to pro- 
tect them and rid them of Bannister. 
Robles accepts the bid in the hope 
that he, in turn, will be accepted by 
the people. The hope is a foolish one. 
Conflict arises as Robles realizes the 
true worth the town puts on him. He 
is further frustrated as he sees Estelle’s 
contempt for him as a hired killer. 

Don’t let that routine-plot sequence 
fool you. The solution of the conflicts 
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is original enough to generate suspense 
and excitement. The ending of the film 
is in the High Noon vein but the old 
vein is given a real hypo in a surprise 
ending. Camera work and direction 
are excellent. Acting is tight, con- 
trolled and, yet, compellingly expres- 
sive. Anthony Quinn carries this pic- 
ture like a one-man show and he rates 
applause for the manner in which he 
does it. 


THE SEARCH FOR BRIDEY MURPHY 
(Paramount) .—This could be disposed 
of in one flip phrase -—- Why bother 
searching for B. M. or why bother 
making this picture? But, some people 
have bothered and, thus, we have this 
ghost and ghoul story which hopes to 
cash in on the craze over Bridey, the 
has-been who wasn’t really at all. 
Those with a morbid interest in re- 
incarnation may pursue The Search for 
etc., and they may enjoy clucking over 
old graves and new goblins; however, 
I think most people, remembering the 
catalogue of discrediting items in the 
real-life Bridey’s story, will shrug off 
this film as no more than a low-rate 
quickie about a spurious spook. And 
they’ll be acting wisely, believe me. 

Unfortunately, the picture, not being 
as honest as it should be, shades and 
angles its thesis just enough so that 
it could deceive the uninformed or 
ignorant. It does not state flatly, as it 
should, that reincarnation is philo- 
sophically and theologically impossible 
and unacceptable no matter how po- 
tent the hypnotist. 


YOU CAN’T RUN AWAY FROM IT (Co- 
lumbia-Powell).—Yes, you can—and, 
if you do, you won’t be deprived of 
too much. This picture is a re-work 
of the oldster of a couple of decades 
back, Jt Happened One Night. The 
1956 version has cinemascope, color, 
words and music tossed in so that the 
réchauffé has tang in the serving. But, 
like so many re-makes where the origi- 
nal was gaily flip and fresh, You Can’t 
Run Away From It is forced to try too 
hard and, thus, presses a little too 
much. In baseball or movies, that 
means you’re always just missing the 
strike zone. 

June Allyson is directed in this by 
hubby, Dick Powell (who is also the 
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producer). It is a loud reminder that 
love makes you blind because Miss 
Allyson is not exactly the type for the 
role of Ellie Andrews. There is, also, 
a lurking suspicion that Dick is not 
yet the type for the role of director. 
Jack Lemmon, who has had better 
chances, is still good in spite of this 
one. Johnny Mercer and Gene de Paul 
have collaborated on the words and 
music. Most likely climber of their 
pieces is the title song, “You Can’t Run 
Away From It.” 


THE TV Season — 
SEPTEMBER TO JANUARY 


ADMITTEDLY, we are a few weeks 
from the New Year, but tele-producing 
of the weeks remaining will not be so 
radically new and better, that we can- 
not estimate the last quarter of 1956 as 
fair to poor, bad to worse. 

Scanning the August-September 
blurbs from the main studios, we come 
upon salvos and raves as to what the 
public was to see in the 1956 fall—and, 
mostly, John Q. saw the fall; the fall 
and the failure of stars and shows and 
formats and gimmicks and guest stars. 
TV bogged badly into the dulldrums— 
and, Mr. Editor, that is no misspelling. 
It is a fact! 

The dollar-dolers are still top enter- 
tainment value, and while I am not 
one to gainsay the popularity of money, 
it gets boring and tiresome to watch 
old parlor games, and derivatives 
thereof, being hailed as four star heart- 
throbs across this nation. 

Next in popularity to this let’s-all- 
break-the-piggy-bank mania are the 
variety shows complete from dog acts 
to that ole hounder of dogs, Elvie. The 
stimulation for these shows has come 
from external circumstances rather 
than from any originality or brightness 
on their own. The old newspaper feud 
of Walter Winchell and Ed Sullivan 
flames anew now that Mr. Winchell has 
brought his version of the old Palace 
stand-bys to the at-homers. As if that 
wasn’t enough, Steve Allen, a stevie- 
come-lately to the vaudeville jamboree 
and joust field, has taken on Mr. Sulli- 
van with charges of a not too neat, or 
charitable, piracy of talent and names. 
It’s more fun reading the trio than 
watching them. 
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As for the newcomers, in most cases 
they received lukewarm reviews 
which, insiders predict, is going to 
mean letdowns on options. Certainly 
there were no bulb-busters when you 
consider that J Love Lucy managed to 
whine and pout and pratt-fall its way 
back to critical huzzahs and high rat- 
ing within a couple of programs. This 
proves, perhaps, that people do not 
want to be bored by new bad shows, 
they prefer boredom from old bad 
ones. 

The one significant newcomer to TV 
was Playhouse 90. Reports have it that 
the show had a very difficult time 
getting to the cameras. Sponsorship 
lag, plus the problem of clearing a full 
hour and half on the schedule, made 
it seem as though Playhouse 90 might 
remain in the blueprint phase. Thank- 
fully, the problems were solved and the 
ambitious plan arrived to present a 
solid evening of theater to a quiz- 
punchy, vaudeville-giddy public. 

The gem of the Playhouse produc- 
tions has been Rod Serling’s “Requiem 
for a Heavyweight” which starred 
Jack Palance, Keenan Wynn, Ed Wynn 
and Kim Hunter. Mr. Serling was 
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quoted as saying that he thought it was 
the best of his efforts and well he 
might. I have met few people who saw 
the production, who would disagree 
with him. 

Everything about the production 
was excellent and television proved in 
that glorious hour and a half that it is 
most capable of theater at a great peak. 
Mr. Palance has seldom reached the 
heights of interpretation of character 
that he scaled in “Requiem.” His pre- 
vious experience as a prizefighter may 
or may not have aided him in portray- 
ing the washed-up heavy of the script; 
whether it did or not, Jack Palance 
came across movingly and truly. Ed 
Wynn, making a first attempt at a 
dramatic role, was easily assured a 
front spot in nominations for best sup- 
porting role in any television play of 
this season. 

As with Mr. Serling’s “Patterns,” 
“Requiem for a Heavyweight” is to be 
repeated sometime before the year is 
over. It is too much to hope for but I 
wish they could reproduce it as a live 
show. No matter, the repeat on film is 
recommended—even on film, I’m sure 
the impact will come through. 


Christmas Eve 


by RAYMOND ROSELIEP 


A LL Advent moves through bloodways oh 
like bell and thunder, yet like snow, 

since awful longing for this child 
kaleidoscopes the wild and mild. 


Sounding its herald cry, soon, soon, 
blood will halt with the stars’ platoon 
as flesh and spirit touch release 

in one whose sword is also peace. 





BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer 


THE APPLE CART.—In 1930 I saw the 
Theater Guild production of The Apple 
Cart and was thoroughly bored. That 
was before it had been published here 
and I concluded it must be a dull play. 
As soon as I had read it, however, I 
admitted my mistake and now that I 
have enjoyed the production of Mr. 
Maurice Evans, I hail Shaw as another 
Aristophanes. Here is political satire 
in full brilliance. While the first pro- 
duction sagged toward burlesque with 
Orinthia tickling the King and the 
American Ambassador appearing as 
Uncle Sam, The Apple Cart now is 
staged in stately opulence with lofty 
columns and ceilings as a setting for 
high comedy. Paradox being as tonic 
for Shaw as for Chesterton, nothing 
could have been more flavorsome to 
him as a Socialist than to show King 
Magnus of England victorious over his 
Prime Minister and the Labor Cabinet, 
for by 1972—-the date of the play— 
both the aristocracy and the profes- 
sions have retired from politics leaving 
the field to royalty, labor and trade 
unions. 

As the people, however, have begun 
to believe the King when he tells them 
that only his veto stands between them 
and the expediency of the politicians 
and Big Business, the P.M. serves him 
with an Ultimatum but when the King 
announces that after his abdication he 
will run as a private citizen for Parlia- 
ment in the borough of Windsor, the 
Prime Minister destroys the Ultimatum 
because, like Mr. Lincoln who kept his 
enemies in his Cabinet, the P.M. much 
prefers to have the King in his Palace 
than in Commons. That the American 
Ambassador has just announced that 
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we have decided to join the British 
Commonwealth is a minor incident. 

Coupled to the trenchant report by 
Mr. Shaw on the democratic process is 
the dramatic example of what good 
manners can accomplish in the person 
of King Magnus. “A king conforming 
to the popular ideal of dignity and 
perfect breeding has to train himself 
to accept good manners as an indis- 
pensable condition of his intercourse 
with his subjects and leave to the less 
highly placed such indulgences as 
tempers, tantrums, bullyings, etc.” The 
King’s handling of the P.M. as well as 
the new Trade Union Cabinet minister 
is ineluctable comedy. 

Mr. Evans delivers his long speech 
to the Cabinet audibly, pleasantly and 
with fine emphasis and has even add- 
ed to his lines, from the preface, the 
caustic simile of democracy to a bal- 
loon. Charles Carson as the P.M., 
Mercer McLeod as Boanerges and 
George Turner as Sempronius all de- 
serve credit as do Claudia Morgan as 
the racy Postmistress General while 
Pat Nye as Powermistress is actually 
moving in her denunciation of great 
corporations and of course Signe 
Hasso’s Orinthia is spectacular. Mr. 
Evans radiates brightness. —At the 
Plymouth. 


THE COMEDIAN.—I have never been 
happy about the English title to Henri 
Ghéon’s play on the life of St. Genesius 
as “comédie” in French is somewhat 
a generic term and Genesius was less 
the comedian as we understand the 
term than an actor or leading man. 
In the fabulous city of Nicomedia 
which Diocletian built in Bithynia as 
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outpost against the Scythians, Genesius 
was manager and star of the Imperial 
Theater, secure in the Emperor’s 
favor. Then one day, Diocletian de- 
cided to have his dramatic hack, Poly- 
dorus, write as a novelty a play about 
the Christians which would highlight 
the stupidity and folly of their myth 
and, to the disgust of Genesius, he was 
ordered to play the part of an officer 
named Adrian whom Diocletian had 
already sent to join the army of mar- 
tyrs. Being a conscientious artist, 
Genesius decided to investigate the 
reasons for his own brother’s conver- 
sion. The interview proved disturbing 
and on the opening night, Genesius, 
toward the end of the play, announced 
to the Emperor that he was no longer 
reciting his part but speaking for him- 
self. He then swore his allegiance to 
Jesus Christ. 

The Blackfriars, who are now Equity 
members, have staged an excellent pro- 
duction rich in marble columns and 
capable actors. Tom McDermott as 


Genesius has stature and presence and 
if he sometimes seems conscious of 
his good profile that is quite in keep- 


ing with an actor-manager. Henry 
Sutton’s Diocletian was the properly 
unctuous tyrant and Claude Demby in- 
jected wry humor into Polydorus. The 
willful leading lady and favorite of the 
Emperor, Poppaea, was Sasha von 
Sherler to whom comedy seems to 
come more naturally than voluptuous- 
ness. Directed by Dennis Gurney, the 
grouping and lighting were well con- 
ceived and intelligent excisions were 
made in the text which has always 
suffered from prolixity. The standard 
of the diction was high. The Reverend 
Fathers, Cary, Morris and Rover are to 
be congratulated and should be re- 
warded with large audiences. — Al 
Blackfriars (320 West 57th Street). 


TOO LATE THE PHALAROPE. — Will 
Alan: Paton’s writings prove to have 
had any influence on the ugly racial 
problems in South Africa in the years 
to come? Cry, the Beloved Country in 
the area of Johannesburg, was the 
tragedy of two fine men, one white, 
one black caught up in the racist strug- 
gle. There is no one of equal moral 
stature in Too Late the Phalarope 
which is the study of an Afrikaan fa- 
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ther and son in a Transvaal town néar 
Pretoria. Old Jakob Van Vlaanderen 
lives only by his Bible where the stern 
laws which kept the Israelites racially 
intact were echoed in the tradition of 
his Boer ancestors who made the Long 
Trek to keep their birthright intact. 

In the Transvaal any social contact 
with a native is the unforgivable 
crime. Repulsed by his father’s in- 
tolerance and the cool diffidence of his 
wife, Pieter, a Lieutenant in the Police 
Force, having rescued a subordinate 
from ruining himself with a native 
girl, suddenly yields to the same temp- 
tation. Ashamed and frightened, he 
pleads with his wife not to go away 
on the vacation she had planned and, 
when she laughs at him, his weakness 
has to face three lonely weeks. Every- 
thing goes wrong and after one re- 
prieve from discovery, a disgruntled 
Sergeant finally traps him. His wife 
disowns him and old Jakob nails up 
the door to his house. Only his Cap- 
tain, an Englishman, stands by Pieter 
at the end. 

In the dramatization by Robert Yale 
Libott, the play opens in the Park at 
dusk with the Lieutenant’s first lapse 
and before his background is known. 
It is a striking opening and sounds the 
note of doom in the warning Pieter 
gives to the young police clerk. The 
play is presented in a succession of 
scenes which vary from the Park to 
Jakob’s home, a native village, the veld 
and the police office. Each drives re- 
lentlessly to the climax and, due to 
George Jenkins’ ingenuity, there is 
small delay between each effective pic- 
ture. Native music in the intermissions 
is a reminder of the force of Africa 
pressing in upon the alien whites. 

Barry Sullivan as Pieter carries the 
brunt of the action with great distinc- 
tion, making clear Pieter’s anguish 
without slumping as an officer. Finlay 
Currie seems carved out of granite as 
Jakob and carries his actual seventy- 
eight years as bravely. Paul Mann as 
the social worker and Ellen Holly as 
the native girl add to the dramatic in- 
terest. Only the symbol of the phala- 
rope seems strained.—Now closed. 


THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE.—Ever 
since drawing-rooms were diverted 
into living-rooms, the politeness has 
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been trickling out of comedy and bad 
tempers have quenched wit in the 
mistaken notion that squabbling is 
funny but here is the pleasant drawing- 
room product back again—a “polite 
comedy” straight out of Mayfair and, 
even if butlers and tea trays have 
vielded to self-service and cocktails, 
the theme is as traditional as three 
centuries can make it, the marrying 
Mamma and the marriageable daugh- 
ter. Aside from its dramatic aspect 
four social facts it mirrored caught my 
attention. That British size 18 in girl- 
ish sophistication is closer to an Amer- 
ican 14-year-old; that the first names of 
the older ladies were used even when 
introducing a younger man; that in 
London parents still share parties with 
their children which the mass produc- 
tion of debutantes in New York seems 
to preclude and that in spite of British 
taxes, a ball can cost £20 a minute. 

There are more laughs than any- 
thing else to Mr. William Douglas 
Home’s trifle which runs its course 
from breakfast time to breakfast time 
while the unenthusiastic daughter 
shows singular astuteness in choosing 
the right young man although every- 
one else said he was “wrong.” It is dif- 
ficult for even the most dedicated 
parent to discern a peer in embryo. 
But the fierce determination of a 
mother to find her child a partner is 
most poignantly drawn. 

Apart from the crisp dialogue of 
Mr. Home, much credit must be given 
the Mr. Broadbent of Wilfrid Hyde 
White whose mockery is so courteous 
and whose technique is so precise. 
Adrianne Allen as Mrs. Broadbent is 
on the same high level of comedy; it 
is Anna Massey, Miss Allen’s own 
daughter, who now plays Jane Broad- 
bent, the part she created in London. 
But Miss Massey, who is tall and au- 
burn with a drawl seems to take more 
after her distinguished father. John 
Merivale is at his very best as the 
man with the bad reputation and diffi- 
cult name — Hoylake-Johnston. They 
add a note of romance but in a com- 
pletely modern fashion. Miss Brenda 
Forbes is the gossipy intimate who 
used to function at tea tables but has 
now graduated to martinis. Directed 
by Cyril Ritchard, the flat near Eaton 
Square by Raymond Sovey has the 
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suitable casual elegance. Indeed it is 
a very typical Gilbert Miller produc- 
tion of professional perfection.—At the 
Henry Miller. 


THE SEA GULL.—Eighteen years ago, 
Ben-Ami played Trigorin in Eva Le 
Gallienne’s revival of The Sea Gull. 
Perhaps that is why Ben-Ami now 
seems more at home than any one else 
in the play where he appears as Sorin 
and is very old and in a wheel chair 
because he has reached the over-ripe 
age of sixty-two! His gradual decline 
in health is accomplished with the 
skill of a great artist. 

In this first play of Chekhov’s every 
part is as important as the ingredients 
of a sauce. The whole is a combat be- 
tween those who are dependent on 
love and those few complete in them- 
selves, and for the first time the young 
people, Nina and Konstantin as played 
by Bryarly Lee and William Smithers, 
stand out more strongly than the Ma- 
dame Arkadin of Betty Field and the 
Trigorin of Shepperd Strudwick. Ma- 
dame Arkadin is strong enough to com- 
mand adulation without repaying it in 
anything more sincere than charm; to 
Trigorin, love is a commodity; Nina, 
cast aside by Trigorin like the dead sea 
gull, discovers strength in ambition. 
But Konstantin, the most sensitive of 
them all, can find no consolation in 
literary fame without Nina. 

Bryarly Lee has brought a new note 
to Nina by edging her virginal charm 
with the ruthlessness of the young, but 
Mr. David Ross seems to have erred in 
letting that sympathetic actress, Betty 
Field, assume Madame Arkadin’s com- 
plex personality and her regality of 
charm, a part which calls for the 
“grand manner” in which the modern 
actress has no training. Shepperd 
Strudwick as Trigorin looks like a very 
ingenuous Beaux Art man of the twen- 
ties but delivers his famous speech 
about the tyranny of creative writing 
with intelligence. On the whole he 
seems a much weaker character than 
Nina. A word of praise must be said 
for Gerald Hiken in a small part.— 
Now closed. 


THE LOUD RED PATRICK.—Loud is 
the keynote adjective to the comedy. 
Loud the voice and loud the whiskers, 
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loud the shirt and loud the suspenders 
of Mr. Patrick Flannigan, a hearty 
widower with four daughters ranging 
from seventeen down to ten. The Fam- 
ily Council, created by Patrick and the 
reiterated joke upon which the whole 
play is vociferously built, is composed 
of Patrick and the girls, each member 
having the exact number of votes as 
their respective years. Thus Patrick 
who is forty-five can be assured of a 
majority if he can win the support of 
even the youngest Flannigan. Nothing, 
however, can break the solidly roman- 
tic bloc against him when he decrees 
his eldest daughter, Maggie, must go to 
college before she marries her boy 
friend. No matter if we agree with 
Patrick, Ruth McKenney and John 
Boruff, the authors, are in cahoots with 
the Misses Flannigan. 

Another slightly different brand of 
humor is injected by David Wayne as 
Mr. Finnegan, a former song and dance 
man, who decides the best way to de- 
prive the ex-Mrs. Finnegan of alimony 
is to give up his job and come to live 


with the Flannigans. The Family Coun- 
cil is against it but some surreptitious 
chocolate creams wins Patrick his 
crony. It is doubtful if any two actors 
ever enjoyed their parts or their make- 
up more than Arthur Kennedy—Pat- 


rick—and David Wayne. It is really 
the infectiousness of their good humor 
that buoys the play. Peggy Maurer is 
also very pretty as Maggie. It’s fine 
every once in awhile to have Broadway 
partake of such wholesome food and 
like it—At the Ambassador. 


ROMEO AND JULIET.—The poetry of 
Shakespeare is secure in the tradition 
of the Old Vic. His tragedy of hot 
young love is given its swift impetuous 
course but the lines so impregnated 
with beauty in their own right are 
never slighted. This Romeo and Juliet 
has the unity of a poem. Without any 
undue emphasis on scene or actor, the 
company to a man speak clear, inci- 
sive, intelligible English, audible to the 
last row except in some instances with 
Miss Claire Bloom as Juliet whose more 
delicate nuances were planned for a 
smaller theater. She is the most chaste- 
ly passionate and lovely Juliet seen 
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here since Markova danced her in the 
Anthony Tudor ballet. 

Miss Bloom has the well-bred child’s 
lack of shyness with a modesty that 
shelters iron courage. In her great 
scenes she combines frailty with reso- 
lution and the practical good sense that 
is so eminently Juliet’s characteristic. 
What chance is there for Romeo to 
compete with her? Poor ineffectual 
Romeo who invariable takes the wrong 
road. He is, at best, the partner to a 
great artist’s afagios, as in the ballet, 
but unless he offered full support in 
fire and grace there could be no love 
story. John Neville has both grace and 
fire. He can do more than Shakespeare 
permits him to do. 

The most important changes in in- 
terpretation are the Nurse of Wynne 
Clark who plays her in her buxom 
thirties and Paul Rogers’ Mercutio who 
is much older than Romeo and more a 
man about town than a poet. The 
Queen Mab speech in his rendering 
injects what might be called a New 
Yorker tinge to Verona’s tavern so- 
ciety. The prologue and epilogue as 
delivered by Charles Gray as Escalus 
are impressive. Lord and Lady Capu- 
let are stately but human figures; the 
weakest characterization being Friar 
Laurence by Jack Gwillim — also 
younger than usual. All the facets of 
the plot are given clear explanation; 
the only important excisions are the 
three scenes of preparation for Juliet’s 
wedding with Paris which are inter- 
mingled with the potion scene and the 
discovery of Juliet’s swoon. They are 
pleasant homely scenes but without 
them the tragedy rushes more swiftly 
to its close. 

Staged by Robert Helpmann the 
movement is free and uncluttered on 
the two levels of Loudon Sainthill’s 
architectural set. Its Renaissance per- 
spective gives dignity to the stage pic- 
tures which dissolve and resolve them- 
selves with a cameralike facility. Only 
at the end are the rapid changes be- 
tween Verona and Mantua played be- 
fore the traveler curtain. 

The beauty and excitement of Romeo 
and Juliet leave great expectancy for 
Richard II and Macbeth.—At the Win- 
ter Garden. 





NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


IMMORTAL QUEEN 

by Elizabeth Byrd 

Ballantine. $5.00 
“Where,” Mary, Queen of Scots, asks 
Rizzio, her secretary at one point in 
this dramatic, richly peopled novel, 
“do I belong?” Somewhat elaborately 
but with prophetic rightness he re- 
plies, “You are the past, Madam. With 
you the knights and troubadours fall 
to dust and the jesters’ bells are si- 
lenced. For you the last romantics will 
polish their rusted armor and lift their 
spears. For you a final blooming be- 
fore the fields of honor are stripped 
for the future.” And the future, it soon 
becomes apparent, is Elizabeth Tudor. 

The character of Mary Stuart is one 
of the most disputed in history. A 
much maligned lady, she was not com- 
pletely innocent as her champions 
held; she was unfaithful in marriage 
and in politics pursued a twisted, at 
times Machiavelian, courage. Immortal 
Queen is a plausible, engaging account 
of an event-filled life and a fascinating 
personality. Queen of Scotland when 
she was six days old, Mary became 
Queen of France by marriage, and she 
was, by right, Queen of England. In 
Catholic eyes Elizabeth was illegiti- 
mate and Mary the rightful queen. Yet, 
through a series of circumstances in 
which the intransigent John Knox 
played a major part, Mary came to be 
Elizabeth’s prisoner for twenty years, 
and to die on a trumped up charge of 
treason by Elizabeth’s command. Per- 
haps she cannot be called a martyr for 
the Faith, but it was to the Protestant 
interest that she die. Mary and Eliza- 
beth, Miss Byrd reminds us in an after- 


word, have lain for centuries side by 
side in Westminster Abbey. But the 
issues which separated them and in a 
sense destroyed them both, still live, 
as do the memories of their two oppos- 
ing and mighty personalities. 


THE TRIBE THAT LOST ITS HEAD 

by Nicholas Monsarrat 

Sloane. $4.95 
In this present, plump novel Mr. Mon- 
sarrat, author of the best-selling novel, 
The Cruel Sea, tackles the subject of 
colonialism and the race question on a 
scale which makes comparison with 
novels of Mr. Alec Waugh and Mr. 
Ruark. It should be noted at the be- 
ginning that he lacks the insight and 
deft appraisal of social nuances so bril- 
liantly present in Mr. Waugh’s novel; 
nor does he achieve in this book, for 
all its bulk, the ponderous, if mistaken, 
sociological seriousness of Mr. Ruark. 
The Tribe That Lost Its Head strikes 
this reviewer as a slick journalistic 
exploitation of the problem of Africa. 

To the island of Pharamaul, a British 
possession just off southwest Africa, in 
a shabby old plane come the hereditary 
native ruler about to claim his position 
of chieftain, a minor British official, 
and a yellow journalist whose ap- 
proach to colonial (and all) problems 
is one of “airtight assumption of wis- 
dom, question-begging, and incontest- 
able malice.” When Tulbach Browne, 
the scandal sheet reporter, finds tardily 
that one of his fellow passengers is the 
Oxford-educated chieftain, he gets 
down to his malicious work. Mr. Mon- 
sarrat has an important case to make, 
one that is selom heard in responsible 
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quarters these days; it is that enlight- 
ened colonialism has certain values 
which can be lost in chaos if the move- 
ment to freedom is immediate and un- 
prepared for. It is true enough that a 
certain kind of cheap journalism that 
“likes things to go wrong” bears a re- 
sponsibility for misinforming, and 
even perverting, world opinion but the 
collapse of a state as the result of a 
half dozen newspaper articles strains 
credulity. Mr. Monsarrat’s book is not 
itself free from the press attitude he 
criticizes as liking things “to go wrong 
from the sexual angle,” and there is 
some unpleasant exploitation of sex, 
civilized and uncivilized, too. But the 
major objection one has is that one is 
taken on an implausible journey of 
six hundred pages to little purpose. 


JAMES BY THE GRACE OF GOD 

by Hugh Ross Williamson 

Regnery. $3.75 
Some readers, Mr. Williamson states 
in an after piece to this brilliant short 
novel, know of its subject, King James 
II of England, “only through the vivid 
fictional pages of Macaulay.” It may 
seem odd that an historian should be 
corrected by a writer of fiction, but by 
a reversal of roles the author, a biogra- 
pher and historian of high repute, must 
resort to fiction based on truth to 
counter history based on lies. That 
James was the most brilliant or sensi- 
ble of men, or the most attractive, no- 
body would ever contend; that he 
should be robbed of his crown by a 
pervert, a foreigner, and an enemy to 
England’s policy is one of history’s 
greatest ironies. Through cynicism 
and religious bigotry, the leaders of 
England betrayed their king and coun- 
try and perjured themselves. The vilest 
traitor among them, John Churchill, 
even attempted to kidnap his king as 
well as surrender to the enemy. 

The shabby business that was the 
“Glorious Revolution” and the illegal 
gift of the crown to Dutch William is 
vividly portrayed in these pages. When 
the novel begins, James, a convert to 
Catholicism and Catholic king of a 
Protestant country, is awaiting the 
birth of an heir. When it ends, he is 
an exile in France, hurrying to hear 
the Mass of Christmas. These are the 
significant symbols of his tragic fate, 
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for a male heir and his steadfast allegi- 
ance to the Faith doomed him. The 
other major actors of the drama play 
out their parts in a taut rendering 
which achieves conviction. Here is an 
historical novel which interprets and 
challenges as well as entertains—and 
which should create a whole new crop 
of Jacobites. 


A CERTAIN SMILE 

by Francoise Sagan 

Dutton. $2.95 
It may not be an important point for 
the general reader, and it does not re- 
move the moral objection to the book, 
but it seems worth remarking that 
Francoise Sagan’s novels stress philo- 
sophical rather than senuous commit- 
ment to sexual license. The gross 
abandonment to scenes of debauchery 
so unfortunately current in the novels 
of certain American literary ladies is 
not reflected here. What is reflected, 
besides a gamin’s desire to shock, is a 
devotion to weariness, a cultivation of 
the “daily dose of absurdity and de- 
spair.” 

At times Dominique, the heroine, is 
a kind of female Scobie, puzzled and 
groping; at other times she is, as she 
says of herself, a “typically vicious 
little existentialist girl.” Dominique 
drifts into a liason with Luc, a mar- 
ried man much older than she; they 
go to Avignon together for two weeks 
of stylized rapture and despair. Noth- 
ing is permanent in Dominique’s exist- 
entialist world, not even the “void 
caused by the feeling that my life and 
I were not completely one.” It would 
be idle to deny Mademoiselle Sagan’s 
great writing skill; perhaps it may yet 
be put to significant use. 


AND WALK IN LOVE 

by Henrietta Buckmaster 

Random House. $3.95 
And Walk in Love is a novel based, 
with considerable scholarship and 
much craftsmanship, on the life of St. 
Paul. Miss Buckmaster writes convinc- 
ingly and with quiet realism of Paul’s 
great vision and conversion on the 
road to Damascus. She shows him go- 
ing through a period of readjustment 
to his new view of life, and she demon- 
strates his inner change with psycho- 
logical acuteness. 
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Unfortunately there is no corres- 
ponding theological acuteness here. 
Paul’s inner monologues are often ana- 
chronistic and ambiguous as, for ex- 
ample, the reflection that “he had 
taken a revelation and enlarged it be- 
yond the compass of most.” (Here, as 
elsewhere, one discerns accents both 
Protestant and Pickwickian.) The 
Christians are not seen as a church 
with a priesthood, but a loose band of 
people with an ineffable inner aware- 
ness. Moral awareness is fuzzy too: 
Paul lives with a woman for three 
years after his conversion and has to 
be told that he is living in adultery! 
In spite of some insights and its serious 
intent, And Walk in Love fails to por- 
tray Paul as anything but a largely 
ineffectual dreamer. 


THE IRON KING 

by Maurice Druon 

Scribner. $3.50 
For the general reader the name of 
King Philip IV of France strikes no 
immediate spark of recognition. He 
has not been “done” as so many of the 


kings named Louis have, and his reign 


(1285-1314) seems remote and unim- 
portant. With the impact of a fresh 
report this strong-sinewed novel gives 
us the last years of Philip the Fair, as 
he was known. It was he who smashed 
forever the power of the Knights Tem- 
plar; it was he who began the long 
Papal captivity in Avignon; it was he 
who centralized France and made it a 
powerful state. 

To do all this, Philip made himself 
a man of “iron,” without pity, com- 
pletely devoid of sympathy, of hu- 
manity even. His relentless pursuit of 
the Templars and his destruction of 
their leaders through torture and exe- 
cution, strikingly portrayed here, 
could be cited as one instance of his 
inhumanity. Yet that could be said to 
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have political overtones. Less political 
and far more chilling was the punish- 
ment he meted out to his three daugh- 
ters-in-law, all of whom were guilty 
of infidelity toward their husbands, his 
sons. Through the wiles of Philip’s 
daughter, who was England’s queen, 
the three adulterous women were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment and their 
lovers were flayed alive. The march 
of great and terrible events lends vigor 
to this splendidly told tale, one starkly 
free of fictional invention. 

Adult readers should find it of great 
interest; the promised sequel will be 
worth watching for. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS, MR. BAXTER 
by Edward Streeter 

Harper. $3.00 
Christmas, for Mr. Baxter, begins early 
in October. He and his wife “face 
things” then. Early on in the business 
they revise their list of people to whom 
they will send cards this year. They 
discover, of course, several names of 
people whose identities neither can 
remember. 

Then what can they get for the chil- 
dren? And the grandchildren? They 
start out with a Spartan idea, prac- 
tically nothing for anybody, except of 
course for those who serve them in 
their skyscraper apartment. Caught up 
in the shopping whirl, Mr. Baxter buys 
a Jiffy Boy (an ice cream maker of 
some sort) he does not want, and then 
splurges on a mink stole he cannot 
afford. 

Mr. Streeter does a once over lightly 
treatment of what he recognizes as “a 
net of social customs and commercial 
voodooism.” The closest this book 
comes to anything other than a super- 
ficial, light comedy view of the mean- 
ing of Christmas is to call it “a day for 
identifying ourselves with the points 
of view of others.” 
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Other New Books 


ONE FRONT ACROSS THE WORLD 

by Douglas Hyde 

Newman. $3.50 
As the former news editor of the Com- 
munist newspaper, the London Daily 
Worker, Douglas Hyde decided in 1954 
that he wished to see how Communism 
operated in far flung corners of the 
world. The result was a trip that took 
him to such places, among others, as 
Beirut, Karachi, Delhi, Calcutta, Ran- 
goon, Hong Kong, Tokyo and Pusan. 
He was particularly interested in 
Pusan and in Korea in general because, 
before starting on his trip, he had 
talked at length with Father Philip 
Crosbie of the Columban Fathers, a 
priest who had been seized by the 
Communists at Hunchon when the war 
broke out in Korea in June, 1951. He 
and several other priests and nuns as 
well as several hundred American sol- 
diers, prisoners of war, were marched 
northward in the fall of that year to 
the Yalu River under such severe con- 
ditions that many died on the way. 

As a result of these conferences, 
Douglas Hyde evidently wished to see 
if Communism operated as ruthlessly 
in other parts of Asia as it had in 
Korea. He was also anxious to find 
out why the Communists saw their 
enemies in the persons of the mission- 
aries, The answers were not especially 
difficult to get. The Communists made 
it clear to the missionaries that Com- 
munism saw in the Catholic Church 
another organization which, like the 
Cominform, cut across all frontiers. 
The Communists had convincing evi- 
dence that the Church which these 
missionaries represented was abso- 
lutely uncompromising in its hostility 
to the Communist creed and way of 
life. The Communists believed that the 
struggle for men’s minds was funda- 
mentally a spiritual one, even though 
they denied that there were any spir- 
itual values. The thoughtful reports 


submitted by Douglas Hyde do not 
minimize the great gains made by Com- 
munism in Asia in recent years but at 
the same time they give reason for be- 
lieving that the struggle is by no means 
over. Given the type of missionaries 
who have been operating in Asia, Mr. 
Hyde believes that Christianity cannot 
possibly be destroyed in that area. 
PauL Kriniery, PH.D. 


TOMORROW AND TOMORROW 
AND TOMORROW 

by Aldous Huxley 

Harper. $4.00 
Aldous Huxley is the English Yogi of 
the world of the philosophical essay. 
If any word of characterization be 
typical of this brilliant and impec- 
cable stylist, that word is quasi. He 
is quasi-mystical, quasi-philosophical, 
quasi-critical, quasi-prophetical, quasi- 
scientific, quasi-intellectual; indeed, 
he is quasi-everything. 

His manner is that of perfumed 
omniscence which compounds confu- 
sion upon confusion in the sweep of 
elegant phrases and graceful sentences. 
Sometimes he yawns with restrained 
humor, sometimes he stings with biting 
satire, sometimes he sneers with unfair 
caricature, and sometimes he startles 
with accurate perception and sound 
good sense. Always he wears his eru- 
dition with the same modest reticence 
that a Christmas tree bears its tinsel. 

Huxley can be read with under- 
standing enjoyment if the reader sees 
in him the reflection of his late crea- 
tion—the genius in The Genius and 
the Goddess. He is a mixed-up, sophist- 
icated innocent in a paradisian world 
of his own “immediate experiences.” 
Imprisoned in this solipsist universe, 
this immaculate victim of Logical Posi- 
tivism seems tortured by a thirst for 
Grace. Being a disillusioned refugee 
from the brave new world of science, 
he slakes his thirst with a curious 
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blend of Christian and Hindu mystical 
theory liberally spiced with the deli- 
cate, dainty, and sensuous Karezza 
theory of the Oneida community. 
Since Huxlian grace is a vacuous mir- 
age, it leaves him restless, unsatisfied, 
disturbed, worried—but always aloof 
and with a faint trace of disdain for the 
herd around him. And so he writes, 
despite his despair about the ability of 
words to communicate meaning, about 
the meaning of everything under the 
sun. Condemning modern educational 
practice, savagely critical of organized 
religion, hopeless in regard to history, 
he finds a tiny glimmer of promise in 
“the animal intelligence” of man. This 
Jeremiah in a sport-coat warns the 
world of the atomic gloom in the over- 
cast. He recommends long-playing 
recitative records as a substitute for 
books, his bread and butter. He advises 
all to become even as he—-seeing in the 
gilded mirror of their own “mystical 
experiences” the bewildering, fuzzy, 
vague, nightmarish shapes of the future 
mixed with distorted facets of the 
present. 

Huxley is the talented Gabriel Heater 
Tomorrow and 


of the literary world. 
Tomorow and Tomorrow beats the toc- 
sin of the animal feats of a cultured 
mind living in a crazy, mixed-up world 
of absolute confusions and gigantic un- 


certainities—-the result of the whir- 
rings of a sphere unanchored in The 
Eternal. NELSON W. LOGAL. 


THE THREE-DIMENSIONAL MAN 

by A. M. Sullivan 

Kenedy. $4.00 
This book comes from a poet of more 
than ordinary merit, who is also a 
successful business executive. He sets 
out to persuade his contemporaries to 
cultivate more assiduously the three- 
dimensional view of life; that is to 
take account of natural, esthetic and 
spiritual values in their personal and 
public activities. The chapters—essays 
on subjects instantly related to each 
other—have in some cases been pre- 
viously published; others are the fruit 
of discussion and debate. 

Claiming the freedom of a poet, the 
author multiplies miscellaneous refer- 
ences and interesting quotations, opens 
up vistas, gives much moral counsel, 
manifests a generous social sense— 
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here and there using an expression or 
venturing a generalization which may 
provoke surprise or criticism. 

The book evokes the notion that a 
group of readers might well pass a 
pleasant evening discussing the favor- 
ite chapter of each. Some no doubt 
would like the essay which affirms that 
pessimism at its best “is a persistent 
terrier barking at the heels of men who 
may have greater faith than judgment, 
more courage than prudence, and too 
large a burden of assumptions to bal- 
ance with the facts at hand.” Others 
might choose the chapter on books, or 
on minorities, or on money-making. 
Others might prefer the analysis of this 
nation of ours in which “the termi- 
nology of democracy, equality and the 
sovereign will of the people is em- 
ployed with a liberal poetic license, 
and the more complicated our society 
becomes, the more remote is the voice 
of the individual.” 

JosEPH McSor.ey, C.S.P. 


THE RAPE OF THE MIND 

by Joost A. M. Meerloo 

World. $5.00 
Dr. Meerloo is a Dutch-born instructor 
in psychiatry at Columbia University 
who has studied over a long period of 
time the brainwashing techniques of 
both the Nazis and the Communists. 
Like most psychiatrists, he is almost 
always willing to give the benefit of 
the doubt to the man who succumbs, 
without paying too much attention to 
those who succeed in resisting brain- 
washing. Nevertheless it is extremely 
important that Americans understand 
the diabolical extent and danger of the 
psychology of thought control, menti- 
cide, and brainwashing. The term 
“menticide” was coined by Dr. Meerloo 
himself and means the killing of the 
spirit. 

The Rape of the Mind is a sys- 
tematic analysis of the methods of 
brainwashing, mental torture, and 
coercion and shows how totalitarian 
strategy, with its use of mass psy- 
chology, leads to systematic “rape of 
the mind.” The author shows how 
Communist techniques have improved 
upon and enlarged those employed by 
the Nazis, with particular emphasis on 
those which do not necessarily involve 
physical torture. Dr. Meerloo seems to 
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agree with the report of the Advisory 
Committee on Prisoners of War which 
was presented to the Defense Depart- 
ment last year. This report holds that 
those Americans who resisted brain- 
washing in Korea did so because of 
religious convictions and deep loyalty 
to God, country, military unit, and 
comrades in arms. It is suggested that 
if Americans are educated in the 
methods of brainwashing they will 
better be able to recognize and deal 
with these methods as the occasion 
arises. 

The only issue on which I would 
disagree with Dr. Meerloo would be his 
treatment of Congressional investiga- 
tions. I think he is wrong when he 
criticizes such investigations and in- 
sists on “the right to be silent.” Wit- 
nesses called before such committees 
are in a free country and are pro- 
tected by numerous guarantees. Fur- 


thermore, they have no right to refuse 
to cooperate with such committees un- 
less they are willing to invoke the Fifth 
Amendment. Even then they must ulti- 
mately be responsible for the conse- 
quences of such action. 


ANTHONY T. Bouscaren, PH.D. 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN CULTURE 
by Margaret Just Butcher 

Knopf. $4.50 
This volume is actually a work of com- 
bined authorship. Though it was writ- 
ten by Dr. Butcher, the materials on 
which it is based were gathered by 
her teacher, friend, and fellow faculty- 
member at Howard University, the late 
Alain Leroy Locke. Locke had hoped 
to write the book himself and had been 
working with his material for many 
years; but his death in 1954 shifted 
almost the entire work of organizing 
and writing it to the shoulders of Dr. 
Butcher. As his literary executrix she 
has tried to follow through with 
Locke’s aim of tracing “in historical 
sequence — but topical fashion — both 
the folk and the formal contributions 
of the American Negro to American 
culture.” 

“Culture” is a word that is often 
loosely used these days—and Dr. 
Butcher provides us with no definition 
of the sense in which she uses it. But 
she has included chapters on American 
attitudes toward the Negro, Negro 
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music, dance, folklore, poetry, drama, 
and art; and presumably she would in- 
clude these in her definition. The re- 
sult is a book that is brilliantly written 
and often highly informative. The 
chapters on Negro music and on folk 
poetry and thought are excellent and 
obviously represent much painstaking 
research. But the work as a whole is 
neither scientifically accurate nor ob- 
jectively critical. A wide streak of 
anti-Southern bias, running through 
the entire work, weakens many of its 
arguments and, in places, reduces it to 
little but a tract. Time and again Dr. 
Butcher refers to “the bigotries, stupid- 
ities, and violence of life in a small 
Southern community”; “the social ter- 
rorism of the South”; “the feudalism of 
the South’—with never a good word 
for the place or the people. 

As a dedicated member of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, she may per- 
haps be excused for a certain amount 
of bitterness in her attitude toward the 
South. But it is a bitterness that leads 
to false judgments and serious omis- 
sions. She complains that little has 
been done historically with fugitive 
slave narratives, but makes no mention 
of such works as the monumental Wil- 
liam Johnson’s Natchez: the Diary of 
a Free Negro (who was himself a slave- 
holder)—and it is an emotion which 
a careful scholar will try to check. 

JoAN Doyte, Pu.D. 


BUSINESS ETHICS 

by Herbert Johnston, Ph.D. 

Pitman. $4.75 
A major tragedy of modern history has 
been the practical divorce of eco- 
nomics from the imperatives of the 
moral law. Throughout the Catholic 
Middle Ages the schoolmen considered 
economic behavior to be merely one 
aspect of man’s uniquely human ac- 
tivity. As such, its evaluation was con- 
ceded to be the unchallenged jurisdic- 
tion of the moral theologian. To be 
sure, the medieval merchant often 
failed to equate his business affairs 
with the demands of the moral law. 
But he never seriously questioned the 
right, and the duty, of the Church to 
render the final judgment on his entre- 
preneurial ventures. 

It remained for the theologians of 
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the Protestant revolution to prepare 
the way for the isolation of economic 
life from the larger frame of ethics. 
Religious individualism shortly _ be- 
came a convenient and profitable ra- 
tionalization for economic individual- 
ism. And it was the relentless drive of 
economic liberalism that shaped the 
evolution of modern  industrialism 
from the first crude power loom to the 
frightening potential of atomic energy. 
The proportions of the resulting mate- 
rial gain have been spectacular. But 
the social costs sometimes have come 
too high. As Pope Pius XI so dramati- 
cally put it, “dead matter comes forth 
from the factory ennobled; while men 
there are corrupted and degraded.” 
Within the last decade, particu- 
larly, contemporary economists have 
faced up to the obvious need for ap- 
plying ethical standards to modern 
business. The degree to which eco- 
nomics is considered to fall within the 
comprehension of the moral law, of 
course, has differed with the personal 
philosophy of each author. Some few 
of these works have been acceptable to 
the Catholic economist. Others have 
been confused and superficial. Now, 
however, Dr. Johnston of Notre Dame 
has provided the teacher of economics 
and business administration with a 
splendid text on business ethics. All 
major technical problems with which 
the modern Catholic economist, theo- 
retic or practical, is confronted are 
analyzed and judged against the back- 
drop of Christian social philosophy. 
The net result is a splendid commen- 
tary on the ethical implications of 
modern business. It can be highly 
recommended for extensive use in our 
Catholic colleges and universities. 
CHarRLEs B. QuirK, O.P. 


TARGET: THE WORLD: 

Communist Propaganda Activities in 1955 
Edited by Evron M. Kirkpatrick 
Macmillan. $5.00 

Government social scientists and re- 

search workers on Communist propa- 

ganda activities supplied the materials 
arranged by Dr. Kirkpatrick, one-time 
professor of political science at the 

University of Minnesota, member of 

the Advisory Committee on Foreign 

Affairs with the Southern Regional 

Executive Board since 1952, and cur- 
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rently executive director of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association. Its 
ten chapters describe the role of propa- 
ganda in the world Communist move- 
ment, the organization and direction 
of Party propaganda activities, the 
major propaganda activities in 1955, 
propaganda themes in 1955, the func- 
tion of each of the communications 
media, the part played by “front” 


groups, propaganda activities in the 
Far East, Near East, South Asia and 
Western Europe and Latin 


Africa, 
America. 

Students of Communism, the only 
ones likely to read this specialized 
book, will find it valuable for its cor- 
relation and interpretation of the facts 
to reveal the unchanging strategy be- 
hind the ever shifting tactics. The 
formal purpose of the book is informa- 
tional and limited to a description of 
today’s organization of world Commu- 
nist propaganda. It performs this func- 
tion excellently, providing a clear 
picture of the vast world-wide organi- 
zation supported by resources such as 
no previous propaganda effort ever en- 
joyed. 

This reviewer, nevertheless, fears 
that Dr. Kirkpatrick and his collabo- 
rators failed to define precisely for 
themselves why they are opposed to 
Communism. They seem to regard it as 
primarily an instrument of Soviet pol- 
icy. “The strength of Communism is 
not to be found in the doctrine that 
it propounds, but in the character of 
the organization it has built to achieve 
that end” (p. 15). They seem to think 
that what we need to defeat it is a 
counter-organization of equal technical 
efficiency, overlooking the need for a 
true philosophy to defeat the false 
philosophy which is the inspiration 
and source of power of the Commu- 
nists. Failing this, we cannot win even 
if we extend New York City’s Madison 
Avenue south to the Battery and north 
to the Canadian border and deck out 
every American in a gray flannel uni- 
form. 

It also seems strange that not a single 
paragraph is devoted to the anti-God 
campaign or to Communism’s opposi- 
tion to religion. It is true that these 
themes were played down in 1955 in 
keeping with the current emphasis on 
peaceful coexistence. But they were 
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not eliminated, because they are basic 
to the Communist philosophy. To 
ignore them is to misunderstand what 
the Communists are trying to do. 
Gary MAcEOoIN. 


FRANCO OF SPAIN 

by S. F. A. Coles 

Newman. $4.00 
Undoubtedly General Franco will take 
his place with the Catholic Isabella and 
Philip II as one of the most famous 
characters of Spanish history. By the 
same token he will undoubtedly be 
presented, along with Philip II and 
Torquemada, as one of its most malign- 
ed figures. The Black Legend has not 
died out completely. It has been given 
new life by the way in which the 
Spanish Civil War has been presented 
by many anti-Spanish, anti-Catholic 
writers. In some respects it is as pow- 
erful as it was when it was first raised 
up to discredit Spain and Spanish 
Catholicism. 

This biography will do little to 
change the minds of those who have 
been influenced by the anti-Franco 
chapter in the Black Legend. Yet it is 
a good thing it has been written. While 
it is true that the fuller Franco story 
cannot be given until the records 
touching on the Generalissimo’s life 
and his times can be examined in 
better perspective, this book presents 
in an altogether satisfactory way, if 
necessarily brief, the story of one of 
the most interesting characters of our 
century. Like General MacArthur, in a 
sense, Francisco Franco emerges as an 
able general and an astute statesman. 
Both won wars which alone is enough 
to give them important places in mod- 
ern history. Both rebuilt countries 
which were in shambles when they 
took over their civil government. Both 
fought against odds, which at times 
seemed insurmountable, to bring peace 
to their respective peoples. Both will 
have to be viewed in war and peace for 
an ultimate estimate of their charac- 
ters and their contribution to civiliza- 
tion. 

Perhaps this book’s chief value lies 
in the testimony it bears to Franco’s 
real role in the Spanish conflict. Cer- 
tainly he neither conceived the war 
nor was the first one chosen to lead the 
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Insurgentos. Neither did he spearhead 
the revolt with Moors who slaughtered 
the Spanish Christians. Many of the 
falsehoods regarding Franco and the 
Civil War itself, which have been 
spread so liberally by the Left-Wing 
and its supporters, are shown up in 
this book for what they are, if only 
obliquely. 

If only obliquely, too, this book con- 
firms the obtuseness, if not downright 
dishonesty, of certain writers, even 
some Catholic writers, who preferred 
to accept the words of the disciples of 
Karl Marx to those of the Holy Father 
regarding the issues at stake in the 
Spanish conflict. 

Finally we see here also a rather 
personal picture of Franco himself, of 
the man who perhaps did more than 
anyone else to preserve Spain from 
becoming another Hungary or Poland, 
who has cooperated with the Free 
World to stop the encroachment of the 
Soviets, and who is trying to provide 
Spain with an economy which will im- 
prove the lot of the common people. 
Behind all this, the author also gives 
glimpses of pre-war Spain under the 
misrule of the so-called Republicans 
in contrast to the Spain of today which 
is becoming more and more known as 
a place of order and social advance- 
ment to an increasing number of 
Americans. 

Rt. Rev. Msear. Josepu B. Cope. 


A DICTIONARY OF MARY 
by Donald Attwater 
Kenedy. $6.50 

Donald Attwater is a distinguished 
Catholic layman who has put more 
than one standard work of reference 
on Catholic bookshelves. A Dictionary 
of Mary will undoubtedly take its place 
among them. In the course of nineteen 
hundred years not only have doctrines 
been defined concerning Mary, but his- 
torical, liturgical and devotional things 
connected with her have multiplied. 
Some are well-known. It is an easy 
matter to locate information about 
them when the need arises. Others, 
however, are local and obscure. Ac- 
counts of these are frequently hard to 
find. One might spend many fruitless 
hours, for example, tracking down Our 
Lady of Gostyn. That is, one might, if 
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he did not have A Dictionary of Mary. 
In it he would find a clear, succinct 
account of this Polish devotion which 
has been transplanted in the State of 
Illinois. So it might be with many 
other aspects of Mary and the devotion 
rendered to her. 

Things less well-known, along with 
those of more general knowledge, are 
found in over six hundred entries ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. These 
entries set forth doctrines, history, 
liturgy, prayers, hymns, feasts, shrines, 
pilgrimages, visions, revelations, titles, 
art and images. Here is a wealth of 
descriptive information never before 
gathered together in this ready-to-hand 
method. It is not meant to be apolo- 
getical or justificatory, but it amply 
fulfills the task of a quick reference 
work. The only suggestion this re- 
viewer would have for a second edi- 
tion would be a short bibliography 


after each entry for those interested 
in a more detailed study. It is unlikely 
that this would detract from the dic- 
tionary nature of the work and put it 
in the class of an encyclopedia, which 


it does not pretend to be. 
Joun Keatrne, C.S.P. 


ROMAN HOLIDAY 

by A. A. DeVitis 

Bookman. $2.50 
In this eighty-page essay Mr. DeVitis 
adds significantly to the available 
criticism—far too little—on Evelyn 
Waugh. The core of his concern is 
Waugh’s Catholic novels. Ali of 
Waugh’s novels, of course, are Cath- 
olic in at least one sense, the sense of 
implicit values. Of The Loved One, 
for example, Mr. DeVitis observes: 
“The beliefs of Christianity so pervade 
the novel that unless they are appreci- 
ated the novel cannot be understood.” 
With Brideshead Revisited, Waugh’s 
long implied central theme, the “evalu- 
ation of the place of religion in the 
modern world,” becomes explicit. 

The most valuable perception in this 
book is the attention given to the role 
of Waugh’s chief type, “the innocent,” 
the character who stands as witness 
against “the frustration of corporate 
life,” to use one of Waugh’s phrases for 
the secular world. The childlike and 
blandly villainous heroes of the early 


satires are innocents; with Charles 
Ryder the innocent becomes an adult. 
And Gut Crouchback, the hero of the 
two recent war novels, is the innocent 
once more, unmistakably Catholic, un- 
alterably opposed to the modern waste 
land. For some time now Waugh has 
been mauled in the critical quarterlies 
as “priest-guided” and snobbish; it is 
good to see him coming into his own. 
Ritey HuGHEs. 


THE MAN WHO LIVED TWICE 

by Eric W. Barnes 

Scribners. $5.00 
If those followers of William James’ 
pragmatism had Processes for Canoni- 
zation, Edward Sheldon’s cause would 
be well on the way. Eric Barnes has 
presented a theatrical biography of the 
famous playwright in the most glowing 
of tones. 

Sheldon, a remarkable personality, 
and no one would care to dispute that, 
has his life treated in a manner that 
should make the biblical author of Job 
look to his laurels. No two simple 
sentences are ever used without one 
of them stating what a heroic and 
spiritual person the subject was. 

The playwright, author of Salvation 
Nell, The Nigger, Romance, etc., was 
born in 1886 into the expansive wealth 
of a Chicago land baron, and he lived 
a charmed life until 1915 when he first 
noticed his illness. By 1919 he was a 
confirmed invalid and for the last six- 
teen years of his life, 1930 to 1946, was 
confined in a rigid supine position. 
During this time he had also lost the 
use of his eyes, and in his last year 
his voice and hearing were failing. 

In his life from 1904, the beginning 
of his Harvard undergraduate days, 
until his death, he was the friend and 
confidant of seemingly every theatrical 
personage. They started with Bern- 
hardt and reached to Alec Guinness 
and none was able to escape the magi- 
cal charm that he put forth. Sheldon’s 
life reads like a fairy tale in a theatri- 
cal Who’s Who. 

Throughout the book Barnes insists 
on the great spiritual qualities of his 
subject, but it is not until the final 
pages that he attempts to really codify 
Sheldon’s religious temperament. 
When he does, one sees what was to be 
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expected. The playwright is a product 
of his philosophy teacher at Harvard, 
William James. 

Since the book is not a philosophical 
work, the constant repetition of 
phrases dealing with Sheldon’s spir- 
itual instincts throw it into an un- 
balanced situation. An example is 
Diana Barrymore’s reference to him as 
“my father confessor, my priest.” 
There is at least one reference of this 
type per page. For Sheldon, religious 
philosophy was sentiment carried for- 
ward in action. He delighted in send- 
ing telegrams saying “My hand in 
yours”; and from this theory of life 
he derived his faith. It was basically a 
faith in his fellow man by one who 
evidently believed in some form of 
nebulous deity. 

Unconsciously or consciously, Shel- 
don was an exponent of Goethe’s doc- 
trine of reverence that must mark 
man’s fundamental attitude of a natu- 
ral religion acceptable to every higher 
type of man. This is all well and good 
if one is an exponent of the Modernist 
philosophy, but while admirable in its 
naturalness, its basis is not very sound 
from the Catholic viewpoint. 

This overemphasis on the philoso- 
phy of the playwright and a rather 
hackneyed journalistic style gives 
Barnes’ book an uncomfortableness 
that does not belong in a theatrical 
biography of a man so representative 
of the American stage in the first half 
of the twentieth century. 

C. J. WAGNER. 


ALL THE WAY TO HEAVEN 

by Helen Caldwell Day 

Sheed & Ward. $2.75 
The Catholic Union of the Sick — 
CUSA —is an exclusive society. Its 
members are in a state of permanent 
illness and through CUSA find an an- 
swer to their continuing state of lone- 
liness, dependence and pain. 

Through the use of actual letters 
written by members, Mrs. Day intro- 
duces us to a characteristic group. 
The group consists of approximately 
six who correspond with each other 
regularly, not merely for companion- 
ship and support, but to put purpose 
into their lives, to help their fellow 
sufferers in the Mystical Body. The 
chaplain of each group is also a sick 

















































person because only one who actually 
shares their experiences can reach the 
inner core of the sick. Thus we meet 
the chaplain who later dies of a throm- 
bosis; John Paul, the sad and embit- 
tered spastic whose life was com- 
pletely changed when a sympathetic 
nurse introduced him to CUSA; a 
young mother separated from her chil- 
dren by tuberculosis; and a blind girl 
who marries and adopts two children. 
Through their letters we get to know 
the thoughts of these people and the 
great source for good such a group is. 
In these letters death is considered the 
final triumph. When one dies, “Like an 
Olympic runner he hands his torch 
to another. And this race is All the 
Way to Heaven.” Mary Bropy. 


THE CATHOLIC IN SECULAR 
EDUCATION 

by J. M. O’Neill 

Longmans. $3.50 
Without subjecting the reader to a case 
of statistical indigestion this review 
can say that the next five to twenty 
years in both secondary and higher 
education will see more than fifty per 
cent of the school and college attend- 
ing Catholics in other than church- 
related institutions. The reason: capa- 
city use of existing Catholic facilities 
and faculties and the weighty problems 
of financing additional facilities and 
staffing them with qualified teaching 
and administrative personnel. 

What we may be planning to do for 
such young men and women in matters 
affecting their Faith and morals is of 
pressing concern. On the college and 
university level the Paulists and some 
diocesan clerics have borne the burden 
in the programs of the Newman Clubs, 
work of high merit and limited pene- 
tration. Catholic teachers, by their ex- 
ample and availability, have sustained 
the work of the chaplains. But as of 
today there is no trained lay personnel 
available to assist the priests, the total 
number of whom is sadly inadequate 
by general admission. 

Even assuming that home and parish 
influences will operate more fully in 
the lives of high school than of college 
young people, it is still true that New- 
manism on the high school level is 
even more limited than on the college 
level. In most instances there is little 
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contact between high school Newman 
Clubs and members and those in the 
college. Such contact could serve to 
bring Catholics entering secular col- 
leges into direct relations with the 
chaplain upon entrance. 

No one will claim that the average 
student, be he Catholic or not, is quite 
equal to the professor in his special 
field or in other areas in which he may 
choose to roam. Not only is a sound 
grounding in the Faith imperative but 
frequent refresher experiences are 
needed to keep alert in matters of reli- 
gion and morals the intelligence being 
challenged by secular disciplines. 

By refusing to act in this situation 
we contribute to the deterioration of a 
condition already serious. If we admit 
that as Catholics in a pluralistic society 
we have an obligation to that society, 
then it is about time we acted on some 
of the suggestions contained in the 
O’Neill volume, small but effective as 
it is. No one acquainted with the sub- 
ject, as is Dr. O’Neill, will claim that 
the existing arrangements of Newman 
Club and Catholic center programs in 
secular institutions are a substitute or 
an equivalent integrating experience 
of the nature of Catholic education. 
Men and women experienced in this 
area of education justly claim, with 
Dr. O'Neill, that Newmanism and re- 
lated programs deal not with theory 
but with the fact of many thousands 
of Catholic students in their daily liv- 
ing in secular institutions. Continua- 
tion of an ostrich policy will be a re- 
flection on no one but Catholics and 
will hurt no one but Catholics. 

While we cannot parallel exactly 
our situation with that of the English 
Catholic foundations in secular uni- 
versities, because we have maintained 
a Catholic pattern of higher education 
while the English have not, it is none- 
theless true that we have something to 
learn from the English experience of 
adaptation and penetration. The chal- 
lenge is put squarely before us by the 
O’Neill volume. We cannot siand stil] 
regarding our young Catholics in secu- 
lar institutions, much less desert them. 
This volume will contribute to a 
clearer understanding of raatters. 

Francis P, Kincoyne, P#.D, 








Fourth Annual 
Natural Law Conference 
GUILD OF 
CATHOLIC LAWYERS 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1956 


On Saturday, December 15, 1956 at the 
Association of the Bar, 42 West 44th 
Street, New York City, The Guild of 
Catholic Lawyers of New York will 
sponsor the Fourth Annual Conference 
on the Natural Law. 


Morning Session— 10 A. M. 


Presiding Officer Honorable Charles E. 
Murphy, Justice of Appellate Division, 
New York Supreme Court, Second De- 
partment. 


Subject 
“The Natural Law In It’s Applica- 
tion to the Fifth Amendment” 


Speaker-Professor Edwin P. McManus, 
professor of Constitutional Law, George- 
town University. 


Afternoon Session—2 P. M. 


Presiding Officer Honorable Joseph A. 
Cox, Justice of Appellate Division, New 
York Supreme Court, First Department. 


Subject 


“The Natural Law In It’s Applica- 
tion to Religious Schools U the 
United States Constitution” 


Speaker-Professor John Cornelius Hayes 
of Loyola University. 


Question and answer period will follow 
each session. 


The Natural Law Conference is open to 


members of the Bench and Bar, Legis- 
lators, Educators, and all others inter- 
ested in the subjects to be discussed. 


There is no admission charge. 
For further information or details of 
the conference, write to Guild of Cath- 


olic Lawyers, Room 1201, 233 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


JESUS AND HIS ‘TIMES, by Daniel- 
Rops; trans. by Ruby Miller (Dutton. 
$5.00). As Father Gillis noted in his 
review (Nov. 1954) of the 1954 edi- 
tion of this great work by Daniel-Rops, 
it was unfortunate that a volume in- 
tended for Catholic readers should use 
the Authorized Version of the New 
Testament. He noted also certain liber- 
ties the translator had taken with the 
text. These shortcomings are remedied 
in the present edition. The Knox Ver- 
sion is used. 

Father Gillis referred to the French 
original of this work as “this latest and 
I am inclined to say best life of Christ.” 
Now that the translator has removed 
the unacceptable features, it is a pleas- 
ure to recommend this masterpiece of 
scholarship wedded to literary art. 
The publisher is to be commended for 
his cooperation in removing obstacles 
and paving the way for Catholics to 
read this fascinating, reverent and al- 
together incomparable life of Christ. 

THE HOLYDAY BOOK by Francis X. 
Weiser (Harcourt, Brace. $3.00). If 
you have read Father Weiser’s earlier 
volumes, The Christmas Book and The 
Easter Book, you will need no intro- 
duction to the publication named 
above—except perhaps for the state- 
ment that it includes a section on the 
season of Pentecost and another on the 
outstanding feasts of saints throughout 
the year. Once more instruction is 
imparted by a man thoroughly trained 
both in professional studies and in the 
art of teaching. Theology, history, 
legend are illustrated by an abundance 
of stories and by incidental informa- 
tion. The book has been described 
quite properly as a “lively yet reverent 
chronicle of the origin of many great 
religious customs.” 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


ANTHONY T. BovuscareN, A.B.,Yale University, 
A.M., Ph.D., University of California; former 
Major, U. S. Marine Air Corps, Pacific serv- 
ice; Associate Professor Political Science, 
Marquette University; author of America 
Faces World Communism; Soviet Expansion 
and the West; Contributor to American Mer- 
eury, The Freeman, Current History, The 
New Leader, Vital Speeches, Journal of Poli- 
tics, America, Tue Catnonic Wort, etc. 


Many Bropy, B.A., M.A., Fordham University; 
former associate, Catholic Center at New 
York University, New York City; Instructor, 
Chelsea Vocational High School, New York 
City. 


Rr. Rev. Mser. Josern B. Cope, S.T.D., 
ScHist.D. (Louvain), F.R. Hist.S.; Religious 
Counsellor, Manhattan College, New York 
City; author of A Dictionary of the American 
Hierarchy; Elizabeth Seton, and Great Ameri- 
can Foundresses. 


JoaAN Dove, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of History, 
Glenville State Teachers College, Glenville, 
W. Va. 


Rirey Hvuenes, M.A., Associate Professor of 
English, Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service, Washington, D. C.; fiction 
critic for THe Catnotic Wortp; member of 
the fiction committee, Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors; nationally known lecturer; 
contributor to The Sign, Information, etc., 
author of The Hills Were Liars. 


Francis P. Kitcoyne, B.A., Boston College; 
Ph.D., New York University; Dean of Ad- 
ministration and Professor of English, 
Brooklyn College; former editor and lec- 
turer; member of the C.C.1.C.A. and John 
Henry Newman Honorary Society. 


Pavut Krnrery, Ph.D., Professor of History and 
Assistant Dean, Graduate School, Loyola 
University, Chicago; member of editorial 
staff of Mid-America; contributor to Tur 
CatHotic Wort, Best Sellers, etc. 


Netson W. Locat, Pastor of Annunciation 
Church, Elma, N. Y.; former Professor of 
Philosophy, Mt. St. Joseph’s College; author 
of The Font of Truth; contributor to Tue 
Catnoric Worip, America, The Priest, Vic- 
torian, The Family Digest, etc. 


Joun J. Keatrnc, C.S.P., M.A., former director, 
Paulist Information Center, New York City; 
assistant director, Newman Foundation, Ohio 
University, Columbus, Ohio; author of Out- 
lines of Catholic Teachings. 


Gary MaAcEorn, Ph.D., N.U.1.; barrister King’s 
Inn, Dublin; former reporter, writer, critic, 
London and Dublin papers, °33-’44; editor, 
dir., Port-of-Spain Gazette, Trinidad, °44- 
°47; editor, La Prensa, N. Y., °49-50; editor, 
La Hacienda and Fazenda; author of Cer- 
vantes, Communist War on Religion, Nothing 
Is Quite Enough, etc. 


Josepu McSortey, C.S.P., Church of St. Paul 
the Apostle, New York City; author of An 
Outline History of the Church, Father Hecker 
and His Friends, Meditations for Everyman, 
Think and Pray, etc. 


Cartes B. Quirk, O.P., Chairman, Economics 
Dept., and Director, Thomistic Institute of 
Industrial Relations, Providence College, 
Providence, R. I.; author of History and De- 
velopment of United States Employment 
Service in Rhode Island, 1935-50, Introduc- 
tion to Industrial Relations in The United 
States; contributor to THe CaTHoLic Wort, 
Holy Name Journal, Industrial Relations Re- 
view, etc., member American Economic As- 
sociation; Catholic Economic Association, 
etc. 


Cc. J. Waaner, St. Meinrad’s Seminary, St. 
Meinrad, Indiana, 
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VALIANT WOMAN 
Edited by PEG BOLAND 
Foreword by LORETTA YOUNG 


Fifteen stories by women about the 
problems and joys of daily life. 
Relying confidently on the grace 
of God these women give all an 
example of how they too can be- 
come strong and valiant in the sight 


of God. 
Price $2.50 


TRUE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 
By REV. EDWARD J. SUTFIN 


Just the book for parents and teach- 
ers who are looking for a way to 
give their youngsters a true under- 
standing of Christmas. Based on 
the liturgy of the Church, Father 
Sutfin weaves in many charming old- 
world folk traditions which can be 
adopted in modern times so as to 
make Christmas truly the Birthday 
of Christ in our celebrations. 


Price $3.00 


THE PRINCE OF PEACE 


By ARCHBISHOP GOODIER, S.J. 


A book of short meditations for the 
seasons of Advent and Christmas 
to help us prepare for and prolong 
the joys of Christ's coming and be- 
ing best among men. 


Price $1.25 


GRAIL BOOKS 
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CHRISTMAS 


LITURGICAL READINGS 


Excellent for the liturgical-minded 
—helpful to the priest and religious. 
An English translation of the Brevi- 
ary lessons for all Sundays and 
greater feasts of the year. A treas- 
ury of spiritual reading and medi- 
tation taken from the liturgy of the 
Church. 


Price $5.00 


THE MASS YEAR FOR 1957 


A popular aid for using your mis- 
sal. It gives the Mass to be cele- 
brated each day of the year, to- 
gether with the commemorations to 
be made and the preface to be 
said. Get several copies—for your- 
self and for your Missal-using 
friends. 


Price 35c¢ 





At your Bookstore 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 


Room 323 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 



































LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military 
tory school under Christian B: 


Write for Catalog. 
Box O, Oakdale, ¥.ong Island, 
New York 








Accredited college preparation. 
Grades 8-12. Small classes. ROTC 
highest rating. Beautiful 160-acre 
campus on Great South Bay. 73rd year. 













College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 





College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 
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CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest stand- 
ards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, and is firmly 
established as one of the leading college prepartory schools 
of New England. Its location is excellent, its plant modern 
and complete. It is conducted by Catholic laymen, under 
the patronage 

Christian Doctrine, 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent effect of 
the religious life of the School, give Catholic boys a sound 
moral preporation for a good life, and the School’s outstand- 
ing scholarship prepares them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 











COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


A liberal arts college for women 
Founded in 1899 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Convent Station, N. J. 

















Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 


Day and boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A.M.— 3:40 P.M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 








TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notre Dame ve Namur 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 











for your friends at school 


A welcome gift at any time but 
especially at Christmas is THE 
CatHotic Wortp. Bring a fresh, 
clear Catholic picture of the 
world to those friends at school. 
They will be pleased that you 
helped them keep up-to-date 
with what’s going on in the 
Catholic world. 
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“A delight to handle and a pleasure to read 
this book should familiarize us with a marvei 
which touches us very nearly .. .” 


Rev. John S. Kennedy, Catholic Transcript 


THE DARK 
VIRGIN 


The Book of Our Lady of Guadalupe 


An anthology edited and translated by Donald 
Demarest and Coley Taylor 


The most beautiful and stirring reli- 
gious event in America’s history — the 
appearance of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
at Tepeyac, Mexico in 1531 — is related 
here through the authentic, earliest 
chronicles translated from the Spanish 
and Astec originals. 

Beautifully illustrated. Full-color 
print of the miraculous painting of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe. 

$5.00 


Im primatur 
A Catholic Book Club Selection 


What the critics are saying: 


“Our Lady has been proclaimed Patroness of the Americas and this scholarly 
transcription of the documents relating to the only appearance of Our Lady on the 
American continent make her shrine in Mexico as well known as Fatima or Lourdes.” 


—The Rosary 


“No historic projection of Our Lady holds more immediate spiritual significance 
for our continent than that in which she appears as the heroine of this fascinating 


book.”—Paul Horgan in America 


“It deserves the widest circulation at this 
time, in this country, in this world, where 
apartheid and segregation cry out for Mary’s 
intercession.”—Francis X. Connolly, in Cath- 
olic Book Club Newsletter. 


. the most captivating anthology I’ve seen 
in a long time. Here, in the fullest sense of the 
antique phrase, is God’s plenty, and I don’t 
know which reader is most to be envied: the 
one who has previously read practically noth- 
ing about Tepeyac, or the one who has read 
everything he could lay his hands on. As a 
matter of fact, the really enviable situation is 
my own: being about to dip into the book a 
second time, knowing what riches are stored 
there. . . .”—Joseph B. Connors, in The Key, 
Catholic Digest Book Club. 


OTHER BOOKS OF 
DISTINCTION 


THE FIVE DEVILS OF KILMAIN.- 
HAM, by Esther Morgan McCul- 
lough. A fine wer a of Irish life 
in the 1880's. $3.75 


TORERO: A _ Bullfighter’s Day. 
Text by Enrique Gual; photos by 
the Mayos. $3.75 


The full course of the bullfight in 
magnificent photographs of leading 
matadors in action. 


THE GOLDEN ANGEL: Papers on 
Proust, by Elliott Coleman. $3.50 


At booksellers or from the publishers 


COLEY TAYLOR, INC. 


NORTH BENNINGTON, 


VERMONT 























“I have never smoked a cigar 
at its price level that equalled 
a Dexter in honest to good- 
ness smoking pleasure.” 


DERFER 


Popular since 1814 
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for Christmas 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


One-Year gifts .... 
Each other gift .. 
Foreign Postage: Add $1.00 for each 


Your friends will be pleased with Tue 
CaTHOLIc Wor~p as a gift. They'll find a 
Catholic view of the world at their fingertips 
every month of the new year because of your 
generosity. 


The Catholic World 

411 West 59th Street 

New York 19, N. Y. 

Dear Father Sheerin: Please enter Christmas Gift 


Subscriptions for my friends listed here and send gift 
cards for each. 


MY NAME IS 


© Enter my own subscription also 
© payment enclosed O bill me after Christmas 


CONNOISSEURS’ CHOICE 


A treasure from the world’s 
great tea gardens 


4 famed Sexton Luxury Tea is a 
very choicest blend of flowery Dar- 
jeeling, India and Ceylon. 

Superb in bouquet! Delicate in flavor! 
A tea you proudly offer to your guests 
in your home! A tea served at world- 
renowned hotels and restaurants! 

Each tea carton, packed with non- 
tangling bags, i is a simulated old “*Treas- 
ure Chest” from Sexton, tea merchants 


over 70 years. Sold by better LIU 

independent grocers. Coren > > 
Good Housshooping 

= om <r abecersid weet 


Quatily Sexton & Fo foods. 
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m CATHOLIC 
CHURCH, 


U.S.A. 


Edited by Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. 
Introduction by John J. Wright, D.D. 


A penetrating and revealing look at the 
life, history, organization, diversity, inner 
working and influence of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. 


. . a reference book and source of 
information for those who want to know 
something about American Catholi- 


cism.""—J. H. Fichter, S.J. 
Just released $5.95 


SON of the CHURCH 


Louis Lochet 


A discussion and reflection on the ele- 
ments of apostolic spirituality. $4.50 


Mental Health 
in 
Childhood 
Dr. Charles Burns 


A popular book by a _ psychiatrist 
about maladjusted children, sex in child- 
hood, adolescence, delinquency, habits 
and discipline. $2.75 


At all bookstores 


fides publishers 


Chicago 19, Illinois 
EGRGCHLSCEROCORAGS 
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Gift Suggestions 


THE EMBATTLED 
A Novel of the Spanish Civil War 


By Javier Martin Artajo, translated by 
Daniel Crabb, illustrated by Antonio Cobos 
An intensely human drama of heroism and 
cowardice recording the fortunes of a group 
of Spaniards deeply involved in the tragedy 
of their Civil War. The action is set largely 
in a Loyalist prison where we see the hopes 
and fears and quiet desperations of the human 
spirit tried in the crucible of suffering, vio- 
lence and death. 


OMEGA: 
LAST OF THE BARQUES 
By Frederick D. Wilhelmsen—A personal 


account of a journey on the last commercial 
square-rigged sailing vessel left upon the 
sea. Here is adventure, yes, and the sea; 
but much more than merely that. For it is 
sage reflection and warm wisdom too, temper- 
ed by cultural insight and rare literary feel- 
ing. Illustrated. $3.75 


ST. PAUL, THE APOSTLE 
OF THE GENTILES 


By Justo Perez de Urbel, O.S.B., trans- 
lated by Paul Barrett, O.F .M.Cap.—Out of an 
expert knowledge of classical antiquity, Cath- 
olic theology, and a deep love for his subject. 
the author presents a skillful portrait of 
St. Paul the man, the saint, the theologian, 
the writer and the missionary. $5.00 


THE HUNGRY SHEEP 


By Sir David Kelly—The author holds that 
the underlying crisis of our civilization is 
primarily spiritual and due to a succession 
of false ideas about human nature. He takes 
a hard look at our modern world and probes 
its political and cultural tensions to their 
ultimate sources. $4.00 


THE FIRST JESUIT 
St. Ignatius Loyola 


By Mary Purcell—An eminently readable 
biography that will stand as one of the best 
lives of Ignatius written to date. Here is 
hagiography at its very top-flight form: a 
remarkably good book about a remarkably 
great saint. $5.00 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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INSPIRING NEW BOOKS FROM 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons 


These books are available in 
Canada at no extra cost from 


Alvernia Publishing Company, Montreal. 


ADVENTURER SAINTS 

By ABBE OMER ENGLEBERT. A vigorous 
study of five remarkable people—Joan of Arc, 
Martin of Tours, Brother Giles of Assisi, Peter 
Chanel, and Junipero Serra—who, despite vary- 
ing personalities, talents, and temperaments, 
achieved sanctity through bold adventure. $4.00 


TOWARD THE SUMMIT 

By RAYMOND LEOPOLD BRUCKBERGER. 
The former chaplain-general of the French Re- 
sistance, called by Time, “‘An explosive combina- 
tion of scholar, priest and chevalier,” deals in a 


highly original and fascinating way with the 
great spiritual probiems of belief, prayer, union 
with God, and imitation of the saints. $2.75 


SAINTS AND OURSELVES 
Seconp Series. Edited by PHILIP CARAMAN, 
S. J. Lively and highly personal reflections on 
favorite saints by twelve famous writers. Chris- 
topher Dawson, who has chosen St. Boniface; 
F Sherwood Taylor, St. Albert the Great; John 
McEwen, St. Louis of France; and D. B. Wynd- 
ham Lewis, Blessed David Lewis of Wales, are 
among those who have contributed to this stimu- 
lating work. 


At your bookseller's 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
Publishers for 130 years 








